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Evel  Kilevel’s 
$tuiit  attracts 
410  reporters 


GRAYSMITH 


News  stories 
erase  need  for 
corrective  ads 


Pubtic  companies 
own  50  of  tt4 
Ganadiai  s  Si 


Somehow  I  feel  whatever  I’m  missing  I’m  better  off  not  knowing’ 


C^renulf  ^eahtrrs 

8>U  MARKET  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA  941 02 


3  editorial  cartoons  per  week, 


Is  someone  looking  over 
your  shoulder? 


If  you're  an  editor,  you  can  bet  plenty  of  people  are, 
including  your  circulation  director,  your  ad  manager  —  yes, 
even  your  publisher.  They  want  to  make  sure  your  newspaper 
covers  the  Washington  scene  in  a  way  that  tells  it  all  —  and 
the  way  it  is.  What  you  see  here  is  not  a  harassed  newspaper 
editor  being  second-guessed.  The  man  in  the  middle  is  Jim 
Cary,  Washington  bureau  chief  for  Copley  News  Service,  the 
supplemental  news  source  that  fills  in  the  gaps  in  your 
Washington  coverage.  He  is  surrounded  by  key  members  of 
his  seasoned  staff.  They  also  care.  To  find  out  how  much  they 
care  about  you  and  your  readers,  give  them  a  try.  Write, 
wire  or  call  collect  for  a  sample  package.  P.O.  Box  190, 

San  Diego,  California  92112.  Cable:  COPNEWS  San  Diego/ 
Phone  714-299-7000  -  Telex  695041. 
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James  Cary,  chief  of  the 
Copley  News  Service 
Washington  bureau, 
calls  attention  to  a 


published  story  as  other 
CNS  staffers  look  on: 
From  left,  seated, 
Lester  Bell,  Cary, 
Marguerite  Sullivan, 
Benjamin  Shore; 
standing,  L.  Edgar  Prina, 
Daniel  Foley,  and 
Edward  Neilan. 


Our  backswere 
aoabisl  the  Wans 
at  Huntsville. 

Time  was  the  big  enemy  of  The  Huntsville  Item  staff 
from  the  moment  Fred  Gomez  Carrasco  made  his  murderous  bid  for  escape 
from  the  Walls  Unit  of  the  Texas  Department  of  Corrections. 

That’s  the  way  it  is  when  your  total  reporting  staff  is  only  five  people 
and  Texas’  biggest  news  story  of  1974  is  breaking  in  your  home  town. 

You  can  slack  off  and  let  the  huge  influx  of  the  metropolitan  newspapers 
and  television  stations  lead  the  way.  Or,  you  can  use  local  contacts  and 
teamwork  to  provide  in-depth  coverage. 

The  Item  staff  chose  teamwork.  From  producing  a  two-page  special 
within  hours  of  the  escape  attempt  until  the  end  of  the  11-day  siege, 
our  people  stayed  with  the  situation.  They  overcame  any  lack  of  manpower 
with  careful  planning  and  longer  hours.  They  reported  accurately 
and  responsibly  against  wild  rumors  that  were  making  the  situation  even  worse. 

The  Item  won  the  community’s  appreciation  and  respect 
by  giving  the  citizens  of  Huntsville  better  information  than  they  could  get 
from  the  bigger  newspapers.  Our  product  is  information.  And  we  are  determined  that 
our  readers  will  always  receive  the  best  possible  product. 


ITEM  EDITORIAL  STAFF:  Standing  in 
the  shadow  of  a  guard  towei  at  the  Texas 
prison’s  Walls  Unit  from  left  are: 
city  editor  David  Lindsey, 
photographer  Lynne  Dees, 
sports  editor  Mike  Leggett, 
managing  editor  Ronnie  Brock,  and 
family  editor  Maureen  Parriott. 


HartE'HanI<s  Newspapers,  Inc.  NAiioNwidE 
P.O.  Box  269,  San  AntonIo,  Texas  78291 


CA  TCH-lines 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

ONCE  THE  COPY  EDITOR  MAKES  UP  HIS  MIND, 
nothing  can  move  him  —  from  a  28-story  building,  that  is. 
Charles  Sherman,  a  copy  editor  for  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
made  the  UPI  Telephoto  wires  in  a  determined,  arms-crossed 
pose,  backgrounded  by  the  south  tower  of  the  downtown  Man¬ 
sion  House  Center,  where  he  lives  as  the  only  resident.  The 
building  is  being  converted  to  a  motel  but  Sherman,  mindful 
of  his  four-year-lease  which  runs  to  October  of  1976  refuses 
to  move.  Our  copy  editor  hero  has  read  the  lease  very  care¬ 
fully,  and  sees  no  loophole  through  which  he  can  be  forced 
to  vacate. 

«  *  * 

THE  PRESS  WAS  FACED  WITH  A  CRUCIAL  TYPO¬ 
GRAPHICAL  DECISION  early  on  in  the  Ford  administration. 
Many  a  reporter  and/or  copy  editor  suddenly  wondered  what 
to  do  when  the  new  White  House  press  secretary’s  name  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence.  First  time,  after  a 
momentary  pause.  I  opted  for  the  down  style  since  his  name 
is  Jerald  F.  terHorst.  AP  Log  says  White  House  reporter 
Frances  Lewine  asked  terHorst  to  comment  on  this  pressing 
copy  desk  problem  and  reported  that  terHorst  understands  the 
difficulty  of  getting  editors  and  typesetters  to  start  a  sentence 
lower  case.  There,  he  will  accept  capitalization  —  but  else¬ 
where,  please,  he  wants  it  “terHorst.” 

«  *  * 

LETS  HEAR  IT  FOR  ONE  MORE  COPY  READER  —  Will 
Leonard  in  his  Chicago  Tribune  column  says  he  saw  a  young 
copy  reader  on  one  of  the  local  papers  shaking  his  head.  The 
fellow,  who  takes  his  job  very  seriously,  showed  Leonard  a 
sentence  that  survived  in  the  newspaper  he  loves  —  one  that 
had  not  undergone  his  own  scrutiny  however.  The  sentence: 
“He  has  walked  with  a  limp  since  birth.” 

*  *  * 

GRANDMA  PEDDLES  HER  PAPERS  —  Every  morning 
since  she  took  over  one  grandson’s  paper  route,  Ruth  Aaberg 
has  been  getting  up  at  6  a.m.  and  going  off  rain  or  shine,  sleet 
or  snow,  to  fill  her  shoulder  paper  bag  with  the  Duluth  (Minn.) 
News-Tribune,  then  walking  a  Central  Hillside  route.  “It  keeps 
me  healthy  .  .  .  makes  me  get  up  every  morning  and  do  some¬ 
thing,”  explained  Mrs.  Aaberg  in  a  News-Tribune  interview. 

Mrs.  Aaberg.  wbo  won’t  talk  about  her  age  other  than,  “Let’s 
just  say  that  I’m  old  enough  to  collect  Social  Security,”  in¬ 
herited  the  route  after  going  along  with  grandson  Ronnie  Nel¬ 
son  on  his  route  because  she  worried  about  the  youngster  being 
alone  in  hours  of  darkness.  When  Ronnie’s  family  moved  to 
Seattle.  Mrs.  Aaberg  took  over  deliveries  temporarily.  That 
was  July  5,  1973.  Since  then  it’s  been  up  hill  and  down  hill 
for  57  daily  and  about  100  Sunday  customers. 

Grandma  is  friends  with  other  carrier  boys  and  occasionally 
a  neighborhood  boy,  Mike  Moore,  helps  with  the  route.  And 
occasionally  she  uses  the  family  car  —  and  sometimes  on  snowy 
mornings,  a  special  sled  built  by  husband  Clarence. 

*  *  * 

TWO  DAYS  AFTER  PITTSBURGH  POLICEMAN  Patrick 
J.  Wallace  Jr.  was  shot  and  killed  in  the  line  of  duty,  leaving 
his  wife  and  young  daughter,  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 
created  a  fund  for  the  child  who  needs  special  schooling  and 
costly  therapy.  Five-year-old  Jennifer  is  a  cerebral  palsy  victim, 
with  the  condition  complicated  by  retardation.  A  page-one 
announcement  of  the  fund  in  the  Post-Gazette  on  a  Saturday 
brought  in  nearly  $4,000  by  Monday  afternoon.  For  five  days 
the  Post-Gazette  continued  asking  readers  to  support  the  cause. 
By  week’s  end,  contributions  reached  $36,428.20  and  after 
three  weeks,  $67,211.22.  Messages  from  8-year-old  to  octoge¬ 
narian  readers  in  sending  along  contributions  generally  were 
simply,  “We  want  to  help.” 

*  *  * 

OUT  GOES  THE  SLOGAN  —  The  weekly  Yorba  Linda 
(Calif.)  Star  in  Orange  County  carried  a  slogan,  under  its 
nameplate  until  a  certain  day  in  August,  heralding  the  town 
as  “The  Birthplace  of  President  Nixon.”  Came  another  day 
publisher  Ed  Kelly  announced  he  was  removing  the  slogan, 
leaving  a  lot  of  blank  space.  After  complaints  flowed  in,  Kelly 
came  up  with:  “The  Birthplace  of  Our  37th  President.” 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

SEPTEMBER 

8-20 — API  Seminar  for  City  Editors  of  newspapers  with  under  75,000 
circulation,  Reston,  Va. 

10 —  Canadian  Press  Fall  Meeting  of  the  Board,  Ottawa. 

11- 12 — Canadian  Dally  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Board  Meeting. 
Ottawa. 

11-12 — Syracuse  Pulp  and  Paper  Foundation  Annual  Meeting.  Hilton  Inn, 
Syracuse.  N.Y. 

1 1- 14— INPA/Europe  Conference,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

12- 13 — Allied  Dally  Newspapers  Fall  Meeting,  Sunriver  Lodge,  Sunriver, 
Ore. 

12- 14 — PNPA  Classified  Clinic,  Sheraton-Pocono  Inn,  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

13- 14— Ohio  Press  Women  Annual  Workshop,  Imperial  House.  North, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

14- 17 — Canadian  Circulation  Managers  Association  Annual  Sales  Confer¬ 
ence,  Winnipeg  Inn,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

15- 18 — Western  Classified  Advertising  Association  Annual  Meeting,  Bay- 
shore  Inn,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

15-18 — 1974  SNPA  Convention,  The  Broadmoor,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

15- 18 — INPA  Western  Regional  Conference.  Harrah’s  Club,  Reno,  Nev. 

16- 19 — Washington  Journalism  Center  Conference.  Crisis  In  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation.  Washington,  D.C. 

19-21 — National  Newspaper  Association  Fall  Meeting  &  Trade  Show  In 
conjunction  with  Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Hofei 
Muehlebach,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

21-22 — New  England  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Statler-HIIton 
Hotel,  Boston,  Mass. 

21- 24 — Southern  Circulation  Managers’  Association  Annual  Conference, 
Prince  Murat  Inn,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

22- 24 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Pioneer  Inn, 
Oshkosh,  WIs. 

22- 25 — INPA  Southern  Regional  Conference,  Marriott  Hotel,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

23- 25 — American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors.  Quebec  Hil¬ 
ton,  Quebec  City. 

22-Oct.  4— API  Seminar  for  Advertising  Executives  of  newspapers  under 
75,000  circulation,  Reston,  Va. 

26-28 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Meadowlands  Hilton 
Inn.  Washington,  Pa. 

28- 29 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Dally  Newspapers, 
PIck-Ft.  Hayes  Hotel.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

29- Oct.  2 — INPA  Central  Regional  Conference,  Sheraton-RItz  Hotel. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

OCTOBER 

1- 3 — DPI  Editors  and  Publishers  Conference  (Edlcon),  Fairmont  Hotel, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

2- 4 — PNPA  50th  Anniversary  Convention,  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn,  Harris¬ 
burg.  Pa. 

3- 6 — ^Women  In  Communications,  Inc.  annual  national  meeting,  Bellevue 
Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

6-9 — INPA  Eastern  Regional  Conference,  Lake  Placid  Club,  Lake  Placid, 
N.Y. 

6-12 — Newspaper  Week  '74. 

6-18 — API  Investigative  Reporters  Seminar,  Reston,  Va. 

10-12 — N.Y.  State  Dallies  Advertising  Managers  Bureau  Fall  Convention, 
Dinkier  Motor  Inn,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

10-12 — Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Association  Fall  Conference. 

Williamsburg  Lodge,  Williamsburg,  Va. 

13-16 — Inland  Dally  Press  Association  annual  meeting,  Drake  Hotel,  Chi¬ 
cago,  III. 

13-16 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers  Annual 
Meeting,  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass. 
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HIGHEST  AVERAGE  HOUSEHOLD 
INCOME  IN  THE  STATE  OF  ALABAMA 


•  Highest  percent  of  Households  in  the  state  in  the 
$15,000  and  over  EBI  Group. 

•  E.B.I.  $1,119,206,000 

•  Total  Retail  Sales  $773,381,000 

With  figures  such  as  these  shouldn’t  you  too  be  in  Huntsville? 
Reach  it  all  thru  the... 


HUNTSVILLE  TIMES 


A  NEWHOUSE  NEWSPAPER 


Editor  &L  Publisher 

©THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


Robert  U.  Brown 
Publisher  and  Editor 


James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 
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Charter  Member, 
Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations 
Member,  American 
Business  Press,  Inc. 


6  mo.  average  net  paid  June  30,  1974 — 25,630 
Renewal  rate — 77.15% 


Those  tv  myths 

Television  sales  organizations  are  making  a  big  pitch  for  the  retail 
ad  dollar  these  days  and  we  are  glad  to  see  executives  of  the  Newspaper 
.\dvertising  Bureau  on  the  ball  exploding  those  myths  about  tv’s 
“dominance”  as  the  “great  mass  medium.”  The  Ad  Bureau  has  always 
done  a  good  job  of  debunking  tv  claims.  It  is  a  job  that  can  never  stop. 

With  regard  to  that  “mass  medium”  claim;  According  to  Bureau 
research,  the  maximum  percentage  of  adults  watching  tv  in  prime 
time  is  39%.  This  must  be  divided  among  the  number  of  stations  in 
each  market-three  network  outlets  and  you  get  an  average  of  13% 
per  each.  And  you  can  shade  those  percentages  by  the  number  of 
people  who  don’t  watch  the  commercials. 

Television  has  done  such  a  good  job  of  selling  their  myth  to  viewers, 
and  to  admen,  that  most  of  them  are  disbelieving  when  the  facts  are 
cited  to  them. 

\%  long  as  newspapers  continue  to  be  the  number  one  advertising 
medium  carrying  more  advertising  dollars  than  television,  radio  and 
magazines  combined  other  media  are  going  to  try  to  get  a  bigger 
slice  of  that  pie.  It  is  up  to  newspapers  in  all  areas  in  every  city  re¬ 
gardless  of  size  to  repeat  the  facts  and  see  that  advertisers,  particularly 
retailers,  are  not  conned  by  the  myths. 


An  anachronism 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 

established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

Managing  Editor:  Jerome  H.  Walker,  Jr. 

Associate  Editors:  Darrell  Leo,  Philly  Murtha, 
Carla  Rupp,  Lenora  Williamson,  Earl  W. 
Wilken. 

Midwest  Editor:  Gerald  B.  Healey. 

Washington  Correspondent:  Luther  A.  Huston. 

West  Coast  Correspondent:  Jim  Scott. 

Advertising  Manager:  Ferdinand  C.  Teubner. 

Sales  Representatives:  Richard  J.  Flynn.  Michael 
R.  Harvey,  Francis  J.  Gordon.  Donald  L.  Par- 
vin,  Richard  E.  Schultz,  Donald  W.  Stribley. 

Advertising  Production  Manager:  Bernadette 
Borries. 

Assistant  to  the  Publisher  and  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager:  George  Wilt. 

Circulation  Director:  George  S.  McBride. 

Classified  Advertising  Manager:  Virginia  Ann 
Stephenson. 

Marketing  and  Research  Manager:  Albert  E. 
Weis. 

Librarian:  Adelaide  Santonastaso. 

OFFICES 


U.S.  Attorney  General  Saxbe  apptears  to  be  invoking  a  federal  law 
almost  a  century  old,  forbidding  the  use  of  the  mails  to  promote  a 
lottery,  to  threaten  the  legality  of  lotteries  now  being  held  or  soon  to 
be  held  in  13  states. 


General:  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022.  Phone:  212-752-7050.  TELEX  12  5102. 

Berkeley:  262  Grizzly  Peak  Blvd.,  94708.  Phone: 
415-526-8280.  Jim  Scott,  Correspondent. 


In  each  of  these  states  the  people  have  approved  lotteries  by  refer¬ 
endum.  To  declare  that  because  they  involve  use  of  the  U.S.  mail, 
and  that  newspapers  should  not  report  news  about  them  in  editions 
that  go  through  the  mail,  is  an  anachronism  in  this  day. 

It  is  reported  that  within  two  years  30  states  will  be  conducting 
lotteries  to  improve  revenues.  If  three-fifths  of  U.S.  Congressmen  and 
Senators  truly  reflect  the  majority  interests  of  their  constituencies  who 
will  have  approved  these  devices  state-wide,  then  Congress  should  take 
the  issue  out  of  the  Attorney  General’s  hands  and  eliminate  the  old 
mail  prohibition. 


Price  hikes  by  distributors 

The  awesome  power  of  independent  distributors  to  increase  the  de¬ 
livery  price  of  a  newspap>er  to  the  reader  above  that  set  by  the  pub¬ 
lisher  resulting  in  a  loss  of  subscription  sales  is  exemplified  in  the 
battle  going  on  in  St.  Louis  between  the  Post-Dispatch  and  the  Car¬ 
riers  Association. 

The  same  set  of  circumstances  may  not  exist  in  other  cities  right 
now  but  the  example  is  sufficient  to  warn  publishers  and  circulation 
managers  elsewhere. 


Chicago:  I  1 1  East  Wacker  Drive.  60601.  Phone: 
312-565-0123.  Gerald  B.  Healey,  Editor; 
Richard  E.  Schultz,  Donald  W.  Stribley, 
Advertising  Representatives. 

Los  Angeles:  1830  West  8th  Street,  90057. 
Phone:  213-382-6364.  Scott,  Marshall,  Sands 
&  Latta,  Inc.,  Advertising  Representatives. 

San  Francisco:  433  California  St.,  Suite  505, 
94104.  Phone  415-421-7950.  Scott.  Marshall. 
Sands  &  Latta,  Inc.  Advertising  Representa¬ 
tives. 

Washington:  1295  National  Press  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.  20045.  Phone:  202-628-8365. 
Luther  A.  Huston,  Correspondent. 

London:  23  Ethelbert  Road.  Birchington,  Kent 
England.  Alan  Delafons,  Manager. 
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letters 


TOP  RATED 

The  importance  that  you  attached  to  Dr. 
Adams’  survey  on  “the  Open  Meeting  Laws” 
is  most  encouraging. 

On  July  19,  a  new  Public  Meeting  Law  of 
Pennsylvania  was  signed  by  the  governor. 
It  becomes  effective  September  17. 

It  meets  10  of  Adams  11  criteria  (one  of 
which  he  may  dispute),  and  much  more: 

1.  The  new  Pennsylvania  law  does  not 
include  a  ‘statement  of  public  policy’  in 
support  of  openness.  It’s  sponsors  and  hack¬ 
ers  feel  the  language  of  the  law  speaks  for 
itself. 

2.  Our  new  law  prohibits  the  interruption 
of  public  meetings  or  hearings  for  execu¬ 
tive  session  except  for  a  30  minutes  maxi¬ 
mum  recess  for  considering  dismissal  or 
disciplining  of  employees  or  elected  officers; 
and  deliberating  on  labor  negotiations. 

Dr.  Adams’  criteria  would  forbid  execu¬ 
tive  session  per  se  which  from  any  practical 
viewpoint  is  an  impossibility. 

The  other  criteria  includes: 

3.  Open  legislatures 

4.  Open  legislative  committees 

5.  Open  meetings  of  state  agencies 

6.  Open  meetings  of  political  sub-divisions 

7.  Open  county  meetings 

8.  Open  city  council  (In  Pennsylvania 
6  and  7  are  automatically  part  of  5.) 

9.  Provides  procedures  for  injunctions  to 
be  “brought  by  any  person.” 

10.  No  action  valid  unless  taken  during 
public  meeting. 

11.  Provides  penalties  in  fines  up  to  $100. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Pennsylvania 

law: 

•  Covers  all  public  school  bodies,  trustee 
meetings  of  all  state-owned,  state-related 
and  state-aided  colleges  and  universities. 

•  Requires  minutes  of  all  public  meetings 
to  be  taken  and  made  available. 

•  Requires  all  public  meetings  to  be  held 
at  specified  times  and  places  of  which  pub¬ 
lic  notice  shall  be  given. 

We  do  not  consider  Dr.  Adams’  compre¬ 
hensive  ranking  of  open  meeting  laws  to  be 
a  contest  between  the  states.  We  do  point 
out,  however,  this  legislation  places  the 
Pennsylvania  law  among  the  nation’s  strong¬ 
est. 

PNPA  has  pledged  its  fullest  cooperation 
with  all  concerned  to  make  this  law  work 
for  the  good  of  the  people. 

G.  Rich.\rd  Dew 
(Dew  is  general  manager  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association.) 
*  *  « 

FOR  THE  RECORD 

A  minor  irritant  in  an  otherwise  interest¬ 
ing  article  on  newspapers  that  are  “open 
to  the  public”: 

Speidel  Newspapers  has  assets  of  $40,- 
554,500,  not  the  $11,933,800  carried  in  your 
story. 

Robert  B.  Whittington 

(Whittington  is  vicepresident  of  Speidel 
Newspapers  Inc.) 


COURT  QUOTES 

To  Jerome  H.  Walker’s  compilation  of 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court  statements  on  freedom 
of  the  press,  as  carried  in  the  August  17 
issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  the  following 
should  be  added: 

“For  better  or  worse,  editing  is  what 
editors  are  for;  and  editing  is  selection 
and  choice  of  material.  That  editors — news¬ 
paper  or  broadcast — can  and  do  abuse  this 
power  is  beyond  doubt,  but  that  is  not  rea¬ 
son  to  deny  the  discretion  Congress  pro¬ 
vided.  Calculated  risks  of  abuse  are  taken 
in  order  to  preserve  higher  values.  The 
presence  of  these  risks  is  nothing  new;  the 
editors  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  accepted  the 
reality  that  these  risks  were  evils  for  which 
there  was  no  acceptable  remedy  other  than 
a  spirit  of  moderation  and  a  sense  of  re¬ 
sponsibility — and  civility — on  the  part  of 
those  who  exercise  the  guaranteed  freedoms 
of  expression.” 

That  quote  is  from  the  majority  opinion 
written  by  Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger  on 
May  29,  1973  in  CBS  v.  Democratic  Na¬ 
tional  Committee.  In  that  case,  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  broadcasters  do  not  have 
to  accept  paid  editorial  advertising. 

Gene  P.  Mater 

(Mater  is  vicepresident  and  assistant  to 
thi  president  at  CBS/Broadcast  Group.) 

*  *  * 

WOMEN  PHOTOGRAPHERS 

Jane  Levere  was  taken  in  by  somebody’s 
promotion  department,  or  else  she  meant 
Suzanne  Vlamis  is  tbe  first  female  staff 
photographer  at  AP. 

During  most  of  the  World  War  II  years. 
Acme  (now  UPI)  had  a  gal  photographer 


operating  out  of  New  York  City.  Addie 
Leavy  wasn't  a  shrinking  violet  who  covered 
only  “women  stories.”  She  covered  them  all, 
including  baseball  games  with  the  blunder¬ 
buss  Big  Bertha,  Friday  night  fights  at  the 
Garden  and  everything  else. 

Acme-UPI  also  had  two  women  who 
worked  as  staff  photographers  in  Chicago, 
and  a  young  girl  ran  the  Kansas  City  Pic¬ 
ture  Bureau. 

UPI  now  has  a  girl  photographer  on  its 
Atlanta  staff  and  one  of  her  recent  assign¬ 
ments  was  to  take  a  picture  of  Hank  Aaron 
breaking  Babe  Ruth’s  home  run  record, 
shooting  from  the  centerfield  stands  with  a 
1000  mm  lens  on  her  camera. 

Harold  Blumenfeld 
(Blumenfeld  is  former  picture  editor  for 
UPI.  He  is  now  retired,  living  in  Hallan¬ 
dale,  Florida.) 

Short  Takes 

Any  replacement  who  might  have  come 
into  office  because  of  the  demand  of  the 
journalists  would  have  conducted  the  same 
operation — although  it  is  possible  the 
widow  dressing  might  have  been  difficult. 
— Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram. 

«  *  * 

The  daughter  of  a  U.S.  Rubber  salesman 
from  Grand  Rapids  never  expected  to  find 
herself  in  the  White  Mouse. — New  York 
News. 

*  *  * 

Schools  Supt.  Dr.  V.  A.  said  the  changes 
effective  Sept.  1  are  to  “provide  cross 
pollution  of  educational  ideas  and  chal¬ 
lenges  to  the  staff.” — Santa  Monica  Even¬ 
ing  Outlook. 
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Which  magazine  has  the  highest 
percentage  of  households  spending 
over  $50  a  week  in  food  stores? 


(In  fact,  the  highest  of  any  magazine 
measured  by  Simmons.) 


jSork  ^ime^  Bla0astne 

One  more  reason  it  belongs  on  any  magazine  schedule. 


Source:  Simmons 
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Evel  and  Miss  America 

Weekend  promotion  $tunts 
lure  600  news  reporters 

By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 


“Evel  Knievel  is  something  the  country 
is  ready  for  .  .  .  Bizarre  things.  He  caught 
the  fancy  of  everyone,”  promoter  Harold 
Conrad  tells  E  &  P.  And  Knievel’s  leap  in 
a  sky  cycle  across  the  Snake  River  near 
Twin  Falls,  Idaho  Sunday  (September  8) 
lured  at  last  count,  110  photographers 
and  300  reporters,  said  Conrad,  who  in  his 
job  as  executive  coordinator  passed  out 
press  credentials. 

This  must  have  been  the  weekend  for 
spectacles.  Knievel’s  performance  outdid 
the  draw  of  the  Miss  America  Pageant, 
which  attracted  the  usual  225  to  250 
working  press,  about  the  same  number  as 
last  year,  said  A1  Owen,  director  of  public 
relations  for  the  pageant.  And  Atlantic 
City  also  had  a  National  Organization  for 
Women  feminist  gathering  on  “Wonder 
Women”  come  to  town.  And  at  a  resort 
near  Glen  Gardner,  N.J.,  some  reporters 
were  to  show  up  for  a  “Ms.  All-Bare 
America”  pageant  (58  miles  from  New 
York  City),  an  event  sponsored  by  Clothes 
Free  Media. 

But  Evel  Knievel  topped  the  cake.  Re¬ 
porters  and  photographers  appeared  to  be 
going  crazy  trying  to  get  every  possible 
angle  of  the  Knievel  spectacle  covered  to 
please  their  editors  and  public.  Why? 
Well,  William  A.  Clark,  a  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter  from  the  Detroit  News, 
sent  by  his  national  desk  told  this  report¬ 
er  by  phone  from  his  motel  in  Twin 
Falls,  where  he  has  been  staying  since 
August  29:  “Evel  Knievel  has  conned  the 
entire  country,  the  public  as  well  as  the 
newspapers.  And  this  thing  is  very  disor¬ 
ganized,  with  a  lot  of  spur  of  the  moment 
planning.  It’s  really  a  one-man  show. 
When  Knievel  hollers,  everybody  jumps. 
He’s  very  tempermental. 

^Total  con  job' 

“I’ve  written  several  stories,  and  in  one 
I  said  that  this  is  the  ‘total  con  job  of  our 
time.’  Everybody’s  conned  into  believing 
Knievel  is  challenging  death.” 

Clark  witnessed  the  “two  classic  cons” 
tennis  star  Bobby  Riggs  and  Knievel  get 
drunk  over  beers  in  the  nearby  Blue 
Lakes  Inn.  “I’ll  bet  you  $25,000  you  can’t 
ride  a  minibike  I’ll  supply  from  Las 
Vegas  to  Twin  Falls  and  be  back  by  my 
jump  Sunday,”  the  swaggering  Knievel 
bet  Riggs  in  another  example  of  a  pub¬ 
licity  stunt  by  the  master  conmen. 

“It’s  all  so  ridiculous  how  everybody 
fell  for  it.  It’s  staged  in  a  cow  pasture 
with  manure  all  over  the  place,”  said 
Clark.  “Thousands  of  people  have  been 
coming  from  out  of  town  asking  ‘Where 
are  the  grandstands?’  There  are  none. 


This  reminds  me  of  reporters  coming  out 
to  see  something  similar  to  an  1890  bal¬ 
loon  takeoff.  But  these  Western  farmers 
out  here  have  been  pretty  perceptive  to 
what’s  going  on,”  elaborated  Clark. 

Clark  wasn’t  the  first  reporter  out  to 
the  scene  of  what  the  public  had  been  led 
to  believe  to  be  a  “suicidal  leap.”  Joe 
Treen,  a  reporter  out  of  the  New  York 
City  bureau  of  Long  Island’s  Newsday, 
was  the  first  to  come  out  and  stay. 

“The  reason  my  editors  let  me  fly  out 
August  23  was  because  I  was  told  by  Joey 
(Joe  Goldstein,  Public  Relations  firm  in 
New  York)  that  I  would  get  a  chance  to 
spend  some  time  with  Evel  Knievel,” 
Treen  said.  “And  I  did  get  to  talk  with 
Knievel  a  little.  But  Knievel  tended  to 
turn  on  a  machine  called  the  press-talking 
machine  inside  of  him.  He  says  the  same 
thing  to  everybody.  He  has  memorized  his 
answers.  An  interview  with  him  is  an  act 
of  futility.  I  tape  recorded  the  press  con¬ 
ference  he  did  in  New  York  August  21 
before  I  came  out  and  I  haven’t  heard  him 
say  anything  new  since  then.” 

Same  questions  asked 

Treen  said,  “I’ve  heard  all  the  reporters 
ask  him  the  same  questions,  like  ‘How  do 
you  feel  about  dying?’  ‘How  much  money 
will  you  make?’  ($6  million-plus)  ‘How’ 
does  your  rocket  work?’  ‘Do  you  pray  a 
lot?’  ” 

Treen  didn’t  get  to  spend  too  much  time 
with  Knievel  because  others  were  vying 
for  his  attention  when  he  arrived.  People 
magazine  had  a  reporter  and  photogra¬ 
pher;  Time  magazine  had  a  separate 
writer-photo  crew.  Andy  Williams  brought 
a  television  crew  out,  and  there  was  a  tv 
crew  from  West  Germany;  photographers 
from  the  local  Idaho  press;  and  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  had  an  elaborate  darkroom 
set  up  on  the  side  of  the  canyon. 

“The  best  part  was  observing,”  said 
Treen,  who  filed  a  story  for  Newsday 
every  day  from  September  1  on  through 
September  9.  His  coverage  was  the  idea  of 
his  managing  editor  Donald  Forst.  “I’m 
spending  between  $50  and  $100  a  day,” 
said  Treen.  “I’m  using  a  rented  car.  The 
Knievel  people  aren’t  spending  a  cent  for 
us  at  Newsday  on  covering  this.  So  far 
I’ve  done  stories  on  the  legal  hangups  of 
getting  the  project  off  the  ground,  a  piece 
of  the  selling  of  Knievel,  the  p.r.  effort, 
and  one  on  what  the  canyon  looks  like. 
For  that  one,  I  went  up  the  river  in  a 
boat  and  talked  with  a  fisherman.”  he 
said. 

Then  there  was  the  “biggest  Evel 
Knievel  expert” — a  young  repoiter  named 


EtP 

Every  Saturday  since  1 884 


Cricket  Bird,  who  has  been  writing  for 
the  Twin  Falls  Times-News  for  eight 
months.  Her  city  editor  Dale  Stewart  just 
turned  Cricket  loose  and  let  her  do  all  the 
stories  she  could  dig  up.  “That’s  why  she’s 
sort  of  the  expert  around  here  on  Evel,” 
joked  Stewart.  “So  you  better  talk  with 
her,”  he  said. 

Ms.  Bird  told  us:  “The  situation  out 
here  for  reporters  I  feel  has  been  chaotic 
and  frenetic.  The  promoters  will  tell  us 
something  will  happen  and  it  doesn’t,  or 
something  might  happen  when  we  don’t 
know  about  it.  So  far  I’ve  written  more 
than  30  or  40  stories  on  the  event  for  my 
paper. 

National  phenomenon 

“I  was  talking  with  Treen  on  why  so 
many  reporters  are  out  here  and  why 
newspapers  are  giving  so  much  attention 
to  it.  We’ve  given  it  so  much  thorough 
coverage  because  we’re  a  small  paper  and 
a  national  event  doesn’t  come  out  here 
very  often.  Some  of  my  stories  were  on 
the  people’s  attitude.  The  farmers  don’t 
like  all  the  tourists.”  She  led  one  of  her 
stories  off  with,  “Many  people  here 
wouldn’t  walk  across  the  street  to  see 
Evel  jump  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean.”  A 
local  woman  was  quoted  as  saying,  “All 
these  people  coming  in  to  see  blood  are 
ruining  our  county  fair  and  rodeo.” 

Reporters  said  two  special  supplements 
put  out  by  the  National  Tattler  in  Chicago 
on  every  aspect  of  the  Knievel  event  are 
in  motels,  cafes  and  all  over  the  place. 

Jeanne  King,  New  York  City  bureau 
chief  for  the  Tattler,  a  national  weekly, 
was  probably  the  first  out-of-town  report¬ 
er  on  the  scene.  From  the  time  the  idea 
for  the  special  Knievel  editions  was  con¬ 
ceived  by  her  publisher  Robert  Sorrentino 
and  executive  editor  Tom  Lutz  until  the 
dozens  of  stories  Mrs.  King  wrote  and 
pictures  she  took  went  into  print,  only  10 
days  elapsed. 

After  a  week,  Mrs.  King  had  returned 
to  New  York.  She  and  her  husband,  Earl 
King,  assistant  Sunday  editor  of  the  New 
York  Da,ily  News  left  again  to  cover  the 
actual  jump  over  the  canyon.  The  News, 
had  it  covered  by  Theo  Wilson. 

Housing  for  the  newsmen  has  been 
difficult.  Most  of  them  have  been  staying 
at  the  Ramada  Inn  in  Burley.  “Many  re¬ 
porters  are  camping  out,”  said  Conrad, 
at  the  Holiday  Inn,  the  press  headquar¬ 
ters.” 

Conrad,  who  works  for  Top  Rank  Inc. 
which  hired  ABC-tv  to  do  the  closed  cir¬ 
cuit  tv  coverage  for  cost  plus  10  percent, 
said  he  managed  to  get  about  every  major 
paper  to  staff  the  event.  Some  were  fea¬ 
ture  writers ;  others  were  science  or  sports 
writers.  There  were  newsmen  from  Japan, 
England  and  Australia.  The  networks 
were  there,  but  couldn’t  cover  the  jump 
live;  only  still  photographers  could. 

The  Associated  Press  had  the  edge  on 
pictures.  Lou  Boccardi  said  the  AP  would 
“try  to  transmit  right  from  the  canyon 
from  a  portable  transmitter  and  a  techni- 
{Continued  on  page  8) 
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Roanoke  (Va.)  World  News,  Salt  Lake 
Tribune,  Washington  Post,  Village  Voice, 
Rolling  Stone,  Charlotte  Observer,  Atlanta 
Journal,  Minneapolis  Star,  Baltimore  Sun 
and  the  Tennessean.  Crew  of  three  came 
from  the  Portland  Oregonian.  Newsweek 
was  there,  and  Sports  Illustrated  had  a 
staff  of  12  with  their  own  helicopter.  Only 
15  telephones  had  been  installed  at  the 
site,  so  most  stories  had  to  be  filed  at 
Burley,  and  reporters  had  to  bring  their 
own  typewriters.  The  National  Star  called 
the  whole  thing  “hogwash”  in  the  head¬ 
line  because  of  what  was  perpetrated  on 
the  public. 


Promotions 

{Continued  from  page  7) 


cal  crew.”  On  reporting,  the  AP  had  a 
staff  writer  from  headquarters,  a  state 
staffer  from  the  area  and  a  stringer. 

UPI  was  planning  to  transmit  color 
from  Burley,  about  40  miles  away.  AP, 
though  had  an  hour  edge  on  time,  it  was 
estimated. 

Top  Rank  supplied  continuous  shuttle 
bus  transportation  from  the  town  to  the 
Snake  River,  plus  it  supplied  transporta¬ 
tion  for  reporters  and  photographers  from 
the  airport.  But  all  other  expenses,  said 
Conrad,  were  picked  up  by  the  newspa¬ 
pers.  Goldstein  had  said  the  papers  even 
had  to  provide  a  $19.27  down  payment 
for  one  night’s  rent  in  advance  if  they 
wanted  to  come.  Conrad  said  the  newspa¬ 
pers  had  to  pay  for  rent  at  any  of  the 
motels  from  Sept.  3  through  8  whether 
they  used  them  or  not  for  even  one  day. 

Editors  remarks 

Ken  Towers,  assistant  managing  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  said  the  reason 
he  sent  1969  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  Tom 
Fitzpatrick  from  the  paper  to  cover  the 
event,  was  because  he  said,  “Fitzpatrick  is 
a  vivid  writer  who  we  thought  could  cap¬ 
ture  all  of  the  trappings  that  went  with 
it.  My  own  view  is  that  this  is  a  show  biz 
spectacular,  and  we  wanted  Fitzpatrick  to 
get  all  of  the  atmosphere  and  color  of  it 
because  the  public  is  interested.  Unlike  a 
space  shot  that  is  serious  business,  this 
was  a  showman’s  feat.”  Fitzpatrick  had 
gotten  his  Pulitzer,  if  you  recall,  for  a 
rampage  through  the  streets  of  Chicago 
by  the  Weathermen. 

Then  Eugene  Patterson,  editor  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times,  sent  its  new 
sports  editor  Hubert  Mizell  to  cover 
Knievel.  Said  Patterson,  “We  had  a  great 
debate  over  it.  We  decided  it  was  a  per¬ 
formance,  and  Mizell ’s  a  good  color  writer. 
We’re  also  covering  it  as  an  American 
phenomenon,  to  determine  what  it  means 
in  the  American  psych.  We’ll  try  to  make 
some  sense  out  of  it  and  try  to  relate  it 
to  the  state  of  America. 

David  Lawrence,  Jr.,  managing  editor 
of  the  Philadelphia  News  assigned  colum¬ 
nist  Larry  McMullen  to  the  Snake  to  get 
“basically  a  people  angle.”  Lawrence  says, 
“I’m  not  a  psychologist,  but  my  own  kids 
are  deeply  interested  in  Knievel.  He’s  big 
on  tv  this  week  and  so  there’s  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  interest  in  it.  I  guess  it’s  the  clas¬ 
sic  thing  of  why  people  go  to  car  crashes. 
Folks  are  interested  in  Knievel  because 
they  want  some  relief  from  the  other  news 
of  the  day.  And  I’m  not  knocking  the  wire 
services,  but  we  wanted  our  own  person 
who  could  cover  it  better.”  And  Robert 
Rhodes,  executive  editor  of  the  New 
Brunswick  (N.J.)  Home  News,  didn’t  plan 
on  sending  a  reporter,  but  his  statehouse 
reporter  Mike  (Telizic  insisted  on  taking 
his  vacation  at  the  Snake  River.  Mike’s  a 
motorcycle  buff,  and  there  were  to  be  other 
daredevil  stunts  besides  Knievel’s,  so 
Rhodes  said  Mike  would  get  paid  extra 
for  his  Knievel  stories.  “If  he  wouldn’t 
have  gone,  we  would  have  relied  on  the 
wires,”  said  Rhodes. 

Richard  Hronek,  managing  editor  of  the 


Boise  (Idaho)  Stateman,  sent  three  re¬ 
porters  and  a  photographer.  “It’s  strictly 
promotional.  He’s  as  safe  doing  this  as 
any  of  his  other  stunts.  He  had  a  rocket 
expert  Robert  Traux  from  NASA.  This 
should  be  covered  same  as  a  state  fair 
or  carnival.  It’s  a  big  deal  for  a  sparsely 
populated  state.” 

David  Nightingale,  sports  columnist  syn¬ 
dicated  on  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  Daily 
News  wire,  said  from  the  site  it  “looked 
a  little  like  the  Woodstock  Festival,  but 
reminded  him  of  an  Illinois  cornfield.”  His 
story,  appearing  in  the  New  York  Post 
Sept.  4,  said  the  jump  “could  be  the  big¬ 
gest  hustle  ever  dropped  on  a  suspecting 
public.”  He  tells  E&P,  “this  is  a  week  of 
fun  as  far  as  I’m  concerned.  It’s  sort  of  a 
fantasy  story,  a  big  carnival  of  the  bi¬ 
zarre.”  He  noted  there  were  bleachers  for 
300  of  the  press  and  a  platform  built  for 
photogs  at  the  base  of  the  ramp.  “The  con 
game  played  out  here  makes  ‘The  Sting’ 
look  like  a  mosquite  bite.”  John  Husar  was 
to  cover  for  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Charles  Maher  covered  Knievel  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  said  Edwin  Guthman, 
national  editor,  because  “Maher  is  one  of 
our  best  sports  feature  writers,  and  he’s 
funny  and  a  good  reporter.”  Guthman  said 
he  didn’t  look  upon  the  event  as  a  con  job. 
“Anytime  you  have  a  large  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  assembling,  there’s  an  opportunity  for 
someone  to  do  good  writing.”  He  said  that 
even  though  the  Times  sent  a  sports  writ¬ 
er,  the  story  would  be  played  on  page  one. 
The  Oakland  Tribune  sent  Dave  Zimmer¬ 
man;  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  sent 
Wells  Twombly,  sports  columnist;  the 
Chronicle,  said  William  German,  exec 
editor,  decided  not  to  cover  it,  but  use  the 
wires;  the  San  Diego  Tribune  sent  Steve 
Casey. 

The  New  York  Times  sent  a  crew,  as 
did  the  Butte  Standard,  Boston  Globe,  the 


Miss  America  cooling 

While  the  press  flocked  to  the  Snake, 
press  enthusiasm  for  Miss  America  has 
apparently  cooled,  say  veteran  pageant 
reporters.  The  Associated  Press,  which 
used  to  be  deluged  with  requests  from 
hometown  newspapers  for  daily  stories  on 
their  queens,  has  not  received  any  this 
year.  UPI  had  two  photographers  for 
pageant  week,  but  didn’t  plan  to  send 
staffers  until  Friday.  William  Coombe, 
UPI  news  manager  for  New  Jersey,  said 
UPI  was  relying  on  a  stringer  for  pre¬ 
liminaries  because  “there  is  nothing  really 
newsworthy  going  on  besides  feature-type 
materials.” 

The  AP  was  staffing  Miss  America  with 
a  reporter  based  year-round  in  the  resort 
and  a  second  reporter  was  sent  Labor  Day, 
which  was  photo  day.  Gene  Blythe,  said 
the  AP  had  received  “less  than  a  half- 
dozen  requests”  for  special  photos.  A 
third  photographer  and  photo  editor  joined 
the  regular  two  for  Labor  Day  and  the 
finals. 

While  pageant  officials  would  deny  it, 
there  were  indications  press  interest  in 
the  beauty  pageant  was  lagging. 


Witnesses  defend  ethics 
code  at  NLRB  hearing 


A  code  of  ethics  for  newspaper  report¬ 
ers  came  under  discussion  during  a  hear¬ 
ing  before  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  judge  in  Madison,  Wise. 

The  hearing  before  Administration  Law 
Judge  Nancy  Sherman  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  brought  in  testimony  of  three  news¬ 
papermen  who  spoke  in  favor  of  such  a 
code.  The  hearing  is  the  result  of  an 
unfair  labor  practice  charge  filed  by  the 
Newspaper  Guild  of  Madison  against  the 
Capital  Times  of  that  city. 

Norman  E.  Isaacs,  associate  dean  of  the 
Columbia  University  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  said  that  the  contents  of  a  code  of 
ethics  should  not  be  bargained  because 
some  union  members  have  vested  interests 
in  continuing  things  like  free  tickets. 

While  vicepresident  and  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal,  Is¬ 
sues  set  up  one  of  the  nation’s  first  news¬ 
paper  ethics  codes. 

Meanwhile,  Joseph  W.  Shoquist,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Professional  Standards  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Associated  Press  Managing 
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Editors,  said  his  committee  took  a  survey 
of  newspapers  this  year  and  found  that 
ethics  standards  have  tightened  in  the  last 
two  years. 

Shoquist,  who  is  managing  editor  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  said  the  code  and  the 
quality  of  newspapers  were  “directly 
related.”  He  called  an  ethics  code  the 
“mark  of  our  independence  from  news 
sources.” 

Lawrence  Wallace,  director  of  labor 
relations  for  the  Washington  Post,  also 
testified.  He  said  that  a  code  of  ethics  is 
particularly  important  to  a  newspaper 
that  does  investigative  reporting  because 
news  sources  would  be  reluctant  to  trust 
reporters  with  connections  to  political  or 
special  interests  groups. 

The  Guild  unit,  however,  maintains  that 
while  they  do  not  object  to  the  idea  of  a 
code  of  ethics,  members  should  have  the 
right  to  say  what  is  contained  in  it.  It  also 
maintained  that  since  such  codes  have  dis¬ 
ciplinary  measures,  it  should  also  be  a 
bargainable  item. 
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Atty.  Gen’l  Saxbe  questions  legality 
of  state  lotteries,  newspaper  ads 


Citing  production  difficulties  and  U.S. 
Postal  regulations  which  prohibits  the 
sending  of  lottery  information  through 
the  mails,  the  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News 
last  month  announced  it  had  suspended 
publication  of  advertisements  for  the 
Maine  State  Lottery. 

Whether  it  can  be  attributed  to  adver¬ 
tising  foresight  or  just  plain  luck  is  any¬ 
body’s  guess,  but  by  doing  so  the  News 
has  conveniently  ducked  a  problem  that 
now  faces  lottery  commissions  in  13  states 
and  the  newspapers  that  serve  them.  The 
problem:  Are  the  state  lotteries  legal? 

Attorney  General  William  B.  Saxbe 
warned  the  governors  of  the  13  states 
running  lotteries  that  they  indeed  may  be 
violating  criminal  laws,  including  postal 
regulations  banning  mailing  of  such  in¬ 
formation. 

In  a  telegram  sent  to  the  governors, 
Saxbe  invited  them  to  meet  with  him  at 
the  Justice  Department  on  September  6 
and  added,  “Serious  questions  have  arisen 
concerning  the  legality  of  the  lottery  that 
is  being  conducted  in  your  state.  There  is 
a  distinct  possibility  that  there  are  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  criminal  provisions  of  the 
federal  code.” 

Saxbe  added  that  the  department  was 
considering  filing  a  civil  suit  for  a  perma¬ 
nent  injunction  against  the  lotteries  un¬ 
less  Congress  intervenes.  The  suit,  ac¬ 
cording  to  one  report,  is  not  expected  to 
be  ready  for  filing  for  six  weeks. 

Law  passed  in  1800's 

At  the  center  of  the  lottery  dispute  is  a 
federal  code  listed  under  United  States 
Code,  chapter  61  of  Title  18,  which  forbids 
the  use  of  mails  to  further  a  lottery.  The 
code  passed  in  the  late  1800’s  was  enacted 
to  stop  a  private  lottery  in  the  state  of 
Louisiana.  However,  newspapers  are  at 
the  focal  point  today  since  advertisements 
contained  within  their  pages  are  often 
mailed  either  within  or  outside  the  state. 

The  Bangor  News,  according  to  publish¬ 
er  Richard  K.  Warren,  announced  its  de¬ 
cision  because  of  the  “purely  mechanical 
problems”  of  printing  while  staying  with¬ 
in  the  law. 

According  to  advertising  director  Ken¬ 
neth  L.  MacMannis,  the  ad  ban  was  the 
result  of  equipment  which  could  not  print 
a  lottery  ad  for  only  one  edition  at  a 
reasonable  cost. 

The  News  covers  an  eight  county  area 
of  Maine,  requiring  a  good  portion  of  the 
newspapers  to  be  mailed  bulk  for  distribu¬ 
tion,  MacMannis  explained.  About  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  News’  80,108  circulation  is  sent 
through  the  mail. 

Other  newspapers  serving  lottery 
states,  including  Connecticut,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Maryland,  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island  and  Delaware,  face  the  same 
situation  although  most  continue  to  print 
lottery  ads.  This  week  Ohio  newspapers 
will  be  faced  with  similar  problems  when 
that  state  begins  its  lottery.  And  although 
Illinois  has  not  yet  launched  its  state- 


endorsed  game,  newspapers  are  already 
stewing  over  the  legal  issues. 

Lottery  law  moratorium 

In  Chicago,  members  of  the  Illinois 
Press  Association  have  begun  to  campaign 
for  a  lottery  law  moratorium  from  the 
U.S.  Justice  Department. 

Conscious  of  the  frustration  felt  by  its 
state  newspapers,  IPA  vicepresident  Joe 
Forstil,  Lerner  Newspapers  of  Chicago, 
and  secretary  Arthur  Strang  met  with  the 
U.S.  attorney’s  office  to  discuss  the  mat¬ 
ter. 

The  press  association  members  asked 
that  the  government  officials  deal  with  the 
problem  logically  and  that  legal  flexibili¬ 
ties  “permit  promotion  and  advertising  of 
the  Illinois  state  supported  lottery  during 
this  period  while  amending  legislation  to 
the  archaic  law  is  pending  in  Congress.” 

IPA  reports  that  a  few  of  the  other 
lottery  states  have  accomplished  such  an 
arrangement  with  their  Justice  Offices. 

Among  them  is  Maryland’s  U.S.  Attor¬ 
ney  George  Beall  who  said  he  did  not  plan 
to  take  action  against  the  state  lottery 
system  even  though  his  counterpart  in 
Maine  thinks  the  lottery  in  that  state  is 
violating  federal  antigambling  statutes. 

He  said,  “The  Maryland  lottery  is  rec¬ 
ognized  as  potentially  in  violation  of  some 
federal  statutes,  but  the  voters  have  legi¬ 
timized  the  lottery  by  state  referendum, 
and  there  certainly  is  local  sentiment  and 
a  legal  basis  for  permitting  the  lottery  to 
operate.” 

His  statement  came  in  the  light  of  U.S. 
Attorney  for  Maine  Peter  Mills’  comment 
that  he  would  push  for  strict  enforcement 
of  the  federal  laws  which  not  only  ban 
information  distributed  in  the  mail,  but 
bar  federal  banks  from  serving  as  selling 
or  payoff  agents. 

Bills  to  legalize  the  lotteries  have  been 
pending  for  several  months  and  the  Jus¬ 
tice  Department  endorsed  one  bill  at  a 
House  Judiciary  subcommittee  hearing  in 
April. 

However,  the  proponent  of  one  such 
bill.  Rep.  Paul  Findley  (R-IIL),  said  he 
doubted  that  a  lottery  bill  could  be  passed 
this  session.  An  aide,  speaking  for  the 
Representative  who  also  owns  the  weekly 
Pike  Press  of  Illinois,  said  part  of  the 
problem  is  where  the  bill  is  placed,  the 
House  subcommittee  on  Claims  and  Gov¬ 
ernment  Relations.  According  to  the  aide, 
the  subcommittee’s  bills  flow  through  the 
House  Judiciary  which  presently  is  con¬ 
sidering  the  nomination  of  former  New 
York  Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller  as 
Vice  President. 

“Bills  are  stacked  up  one  on  top  of  the 
other,”  she  said.  “We  don’t  expect  action 
on  the  lottery  legislation  this  year.”  There 
are  some  20  different  versions  of  the  bill 
all  intended  to  legalize  lottery  and  repeal 
the  antiquated  statutes. 

Meanwhile,  state  lottery  commissions 
and  newspapers  will  continue  in  much  the 
same  format.  In  a  speech  backing  his 
particular  legislation.  Rep.  Findley  said. 


“Frankly,  a  government-supported  lottery 
strikes  me  as  an  undesirable  way  to  raise 
revenue,  but  the  issue  is  settled  in  Illinois 
and  several  other  states.  Lotteries  there 
are  now  legal.  In  the  face  of  these  deci¬ 
sions,  it  makes  no  sense  to  saddle  newspa¬ 
pers  with  unreasonable  restrictions. 

“These  restrictions  put  newspapers  and 
the  broadcasting  industry  into  an  absurd 
position.  Most  papers  are  trying  to  serve 
the  public  by  offering  information  on  all 
subjects  of  general  interest,  but  if  they 
attempt  to  do  so  for  lotteries,  they  are 
breaking  the  law.  The  answer  to  this 
dilemma  must  come  at  the  federal  level.” 

He  also  cited  examples  of  newspapers 
in  states  which  are  violating  the  law, 
including  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star- 
News,  the  Washington  Post. 

“A  newspaper  with  the  legal  resources 
of  the  Star-News  and  the  Post  might  be 
willing  to  risk  this  posture,  but  they,  as 
well  as  small  country  media  with  fewer 
legal  advisors,  would  be  in  a  more  com¬ 
fortable  position  if  such  advertisements 
are  legal,”  he  said.  Both  newspapers  al¬ 
legedly  print  Maryland  lottery  informa¬ 
tion  in  editions  that  are  mailed. 

Referring  to  his  own  state,  Findley 
added,  “There  is  no  reason  why  a  newspa¬ 
per  such  as  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  or 
Globe-Deynocrat,  whose  area  of  circulation 
includes  a  large  part  of  Illinois,  should 
not  be  permitted  to  carry  information  on 
the  Illinois  lottery.  This  same  situation 
occurs  dozens  of  times  across  the  coun¬ 
try  . .  .” 

Breaking  laws 

He  also  cited  Massachusetts,  Michigan. 
Maryland,  New  Jersey  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  as  five  states  which  are  presently 
breaking  lottery  laws. 

.\mong  the  problems  that  arise  from 
the  lottery  question  is  one  which  may 
damage  small  newspaper  publishers.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  one  Illinois  report,  carrying 
such  lottery  information  puts  many  news¬ 
papers  in  a  position  that  could  result  in 
the  loss  of  their  second-class  mailing  per¬ 
mit. 

While  newspapers  hold  their  breath 
waiting  for  either  Congress  or  the  Justice 
Department  to  make  some  move  on  the 
issue,  there  is  yet  another  cog  to  the 
problem.  According  to  the  Commission  on 
the  Review  of  the  National  Policy  Toward 
Gambling,  some  30  states  will  be  holding 
lotteries  to  raise  state  revenues  within  the 
next  two  years. 

In  one  way,  the  increase  will  expand 
the  scope  of  the  problem  now  contained  in 
only  13  states,  most  in  the  eastern  sector 
of  the  nation.  In  another  way,  it  may, 
according  to  Findley’s  aide,  help  Congress 
enlist  enough  support  to  pass  a  bill  legal¬ 
izing  lotteries. 

Sunday  edition 

The  weekly  Salem  (Ore.)  Times,  which 
has  published  a  Thursday  edition  for  18 
weeks,  will  come  out  with  a  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion  about  September  1,  said  Gill  Cole¬ 
man.  After  a  reorganization  of  the  publi¬ 
cation’s  top  management,  Mr.  Coleman  be¬ 
comes  president  of  Eagle  Publishing,  Inc., 
and  sole  publisher. 
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Court  asked 
to  nullify 
sale  of  paper 

A  lawsuit,  at  one  time  described  as  a 
“friendly  action,”  has  spiraled  into  a  com¬ 
plex  series  of  claims  and  counterclaims, 
accounting  differences  and  family  squab¬ 
bles. 

In  the  center  of  this  legal  cyclone  is  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times:  its  present  own¬ 
er,  the  Register  Publishing  Co.  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.;  Lionel  S.  Jackson,  Register 
president;  the  John  Day  Jackson  Trust 
which  represents  the  rest  of  the  Jackson 
family;  and  the  Gannett  Co.  in  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  former  Times  owmer. 

The  matter  started  on  April  15  when 
Gannett  filed  a  so-called  friendly  suit  to 
persuade  Jackson  and  the  Register  to  pay 
off  $1.3  million,  the  amount  the  company 
figured  was  owed  to  them  through  the 
settling  of  liquid  assets.  The  Times  was 
sold  by  Gannett  for  about  $8.3  million, 
according  to  the  former  owners,  or  $9,414,- 
712,  according  to  the  present  owners.  The 
difference,  of  course,  depends  on  who  is 
answering  the  questions. 

But  this  difference — explained  by  both 
parties  as  a  difference  in  accounting 
procedures — has  led  to  another  lawsuit 
filed  by  Richard  S.  Jackson,  Lionel’s 
brother,  on  behalf  of  the  rest  of  the  fami¬ 
ly  and  most  recently,  the  filing  of  a  coun¬ 
terclaim  by  Lionel,  filed  against  Gannett. 

Block  sale 

In  the  Jackson  family  suit,  Richard  and 
others  are  seeking  to  void  the  Hartford 
sale  which  was  consummated  in  October 
1973  and  also  are  seeking  $7  million  in 
damages.  The  case  is  back  in  New  Haven 
Superior  Court  after  an  effort  by  lawyers 
to  Hartford  Superior  Court  Judge  Leo 
Parskey  to  reconsider  a  decision  in  which 
he  refused  to  block  the  purchase  of  the 
Times. 

Named  in  that  suit  are  Lionel  Jackson, 
Register  Publishing,  the  John  Day  Jack- 
son  Trust  (since  they  own  the  Register) 
and  Gannett. 

Meanwhile,  Lionel  S.  Jackson  has  filed  a 
counterclaim  which  asks  that  Gannett  be 
forced  to  take  the  Times  back  or  pay  $8 
million  in  damages.  The  counterclaim  said 
the  circulation  figures  for  the  Hartford 
Times  “were  so  falsified,  fictitious  and 
inaccurate”  that  they  misrepresented  the 
newspaper’s  worth  when  it  was  sold  by 
Gannett. 

Now  before  U.S.  District  Judge  Jon  0. 
Newman,  the  countersuit  claims  it  pro¬ 
jects  a  $2  million  loss  because  of  “various 
manipulative  and  deceptive  schemes  and 
devices  used  respecting  the  paid  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  Times.” 

The  Register  also  claims  that  $3,471,000 
in  non-existent  goodwill  was  listed  on  the 
newspapers’  books,  that  $518,396  was 
listed  for  false  and  uncollectable  assets 
and  that  the  expenses  of  maintaining  pen¬ 
sion  funds  were  omitted. 

The  counterclaim  also  states  that  in 
April  1971  the  Times  delivered  extra  cop- 
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ies  of  the  Times  to  distributors  and  car¬ 
riers  without  charging  for  them.  The  suits 
claims  that  these  papers  were  then  listed 
as  paid  circulation. 

Deposition  stage 

The  Register  v.  Gannett  suit,  the  one 
filed  by  Lionel  Jackson,  is  now  in  the 
deposition  stage,  both  parties  told  Editor 
&  Publisher  this  week. 

Although  all  court  documents  are 
sealed,  Douglas  H.  McCorkindale, 
vicepresident  and  general  counsel  and 
secretary  for  Gannett,  said,  “Our  response 
(to  Jackson’s  counterclaim)  was  that  we 
guaranteed  them  a  105,000  daily  five  day 
net  paid  circulation  and  100,000  on  Sun¬ 
day.  If  you  check  the  ABC  figures  for 
Sept.  30,  1973,  we  delivered  more  than 
that.”  ABC  circulation  figures  show  that 
the  Times  then  had  a  daily  circulation 
average  of  115,041  daily  and  a  110,469 
Sunday. 

McCorkindale  who  still  maintains  that 
Gannett  and  the  Register  are  maintaining 
the  semblance  of  a  friendly  relationship 
added,  “We’re  happy  to  make  right  any¬ 
thing  that  was  wrong  when  w^e  sold  (the 
Times.)” 

Lionel  Jackson,  however,  has  been  non¬ 
committal  about  both  procedings.  “There 
really  isn’t  a  story  here  yet.  Nothing  has 
happened.  Neither  has  been  activated  by  a 
trial  date,”  he  said. 

Both  men  told  E&P  that  the  decision  to 
put  court  documents  under  seal,  thus 
blocking  reporters  and  the  public  from 
investigating  the  case,  was  agreed  upon 
“because  both  parties  believed  it  might  be 
harmful  to  the  newspaper.” 

• 

Harwood  named  editor 
of  Trenton  Times 

Richard  Harwood,  assistant  managing 
editor  for  national  affairs  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post,  will  become  editor  of  the  Tren¬ 
ton  (N.J.)  Evening  Times  and  Sunday 
Times-Advertiser  on  October  15. 

The  Washington  Post  Co.  will  acquire 
the  Trenton  newspapers  on  that  day  un¬ 
der  a  $16  million  agreement  announced  in 
principle  last  June  and  approved  in  a 
New  Jersey  chancery  court  last  week. 

James  Kerney  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
Trenton  Times  Corp.  and  editor  of  the 
newspapers,  will  become  editor  emeritus 
when  Harwood  takes  over.  R.  George 
Kuser  Jr.  will  continue  as  publisher. 

Harwood,  49,  began  his  career  in  jour¬ 
nalism  in  1947  with  the  Nashville  Ten¬ 
nessean.  He  worked  for  the  Courier- 
Journal  and  Louisville  Times  from  1952  to 
1965,  then  joined  the  Post  as  a  national 
correspondent.  He  was  named  national  ed¬ 
itor  in  1968,  and  served  as  the  paper’s 
“ombudsman”  from  1970  until  his  appoint¬ 
ment  in  1971  as  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor. 

• 

Receives  award 

The  International  Federation  of  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  awarded  its  Gold  Pen  of 
Freedom  award  to  Julie  de  Mesquita 
Note,  publisher  of  O  Estade  in  San  Paulo, 
Brazil,  for  his  “courageous  and  solitary” 
fight  against  press  censorship  in  Brazil. 
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Judge  rules  out 
corrective  ads, 
cites  publicity 

A  United  States  District  Court  judge 
has  ruled  that  the  manufacturer  and  dis¬ 
tributors  of  a  household  trouble  light 
found  to  be  hazardous  did  not  have  to  buy 
corrective  advertising  since  news  coverage 
of  the  possibly  dangerous  product  has  al¬ 
ready  done  the  job. 

In  a  ruling  handed  down  by  Judge 
George  L.  Hart  Jr.  in  Washington,  D.C., 
the  court  ruled  that  new’s  organizations 
had  contributed  a  “public  service  of  the 
highest  order”  by  carrying  another  round 
of  stories  on  the  light  linked  with  an 
electrocution  in  Florida.  The  stories  were 
generated  by  a  news  conference  called  by 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
(CPSC)  at  the  judge’s  request. 

The  ruling  in  effect  counters  a  request 
from  CPSC  that  A.  K.  Electric  Corp.  of 
Brooklym,  N.Y.,  and  its  distributors,  be 
forced  to  run  new’spaper  and  tv  advertis¬ 
ing  to  warn  the  public  of  possible  haz¬ 
ards. 

When  the  ruling  was  announced  CPSC 
said  it  disagreed  but  would  wait  for  10 
weeks  to  judge  the  effectiveness  of  a  re¬ 
call  campaign  on  the  lights  before  decid¬ 
ing  whether  to  appeal. 

Among  the  groups  that  might  have  been 
forced  to  run  ads  were  Action  Industries 
Inc.  of  Cheswick,  Pa.;  Ayrway  Discount 
Chain  of  Indianapolis;  Food  Fair  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia;  Korvette’s;  Rose’s  Stores  of 
Henderson,  N.C.;  Treasury  Stores  Divi¬ 
sion  of  J.  C.  Penney;  Uncle  Bill’s  and 
Ontario  Stores,  both  affiliated  with  Cook 
United  of  Maple  Heights,  Ohio;  F.  W. 
Woolworth  Co.  and  Zayre  Corp.,  Fram¬ 
ingham,  Mass. 

During  the  interim,  however,  Carl 
Byoir  &  Associates,  a  national  public  rela¬ 
tions  firm,  mounted  a  trouble  light  warn¬ 
ing  campaign  at  the  request  of  some  of 
the  companies.  It  said  warnings  had  been 
broadcast  free  by  341  tv  stations,  505 
radio  stations  and  printed  in  586  newspa¬ 
pers. 

The  pr  firm  termed  its  efforts  a  success, 
although  a  third  of  the  top  30  tv  stations 
did  not  use  the  material  and  only  one 
station  in  eight  other  top  tv  markets  used 
it.  According  to  a  CPSC  spokesman,  this 
left  some  10  million  households  not  receiv¬ 
ing  a  warning  about  the  light. 

Before  the  court  ruling,  CPSC  had  rec¬ 
ommended  in  a  unanimous  vote  to  require 
the  companies  involved  to  purchase  time 
on  three  national  tv  networks  for  three 
consecutive  nights  and  place  two-column 
100  line  newspaper  ads  in  newspapers 
representing  85%  of  the  nation’s  circula¬ 
tion. 

The  recommendation  brought  to  court  in 
an  unprecedented  Federal  suit  would  have 
required  the  companies  to  purchase  adver¬ 
tising  costing  $366,000,  not  counting  pro¬ 
duction  expenses.  The  companies,  howev¬ 
er,  said  the  costs  would  be  much  higher. 

According  to  the  commission  some  186,- 
000  lights  had  already  been  sold  or  dis¬ 
tributed. 
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Value  of  newspapers 
stressed  to  teachers 


Using  daily  newspapers  in  school  class¬ 
rooms  increases  student  achievement,  en¬ 
riches  curriculum  and  reduces  discipline 
problems. 

That’s  what  Alfred  J.  Wilson  says  and 
he  has  the  experience  to  back  it  up.  Wil¬ 
son,  an  elementary  school  principal,  sub¬ 
scribes  to  335  newspapers  daily  for  his 
335  pupils  at  Emerson  Elementary 
School,  Granite  City,  Ill. 

“I  dare  you  to  be  different,”  he  told 
about  200  graduate  students,  educators 
and  school  administrators  at  a  presenta¬ 
tion  (August  17)  Shippensburg  (Pa.) 
State  College  in  conjunction  with  a  News¬ 
paper  in  the  Classroom  (NIC)  graduate 
course. 

Extra  growth  cited 

Why  Wilson  uses  newspapers  as  prima¬ 
ry  teaching  tools  and  supplements  them 
with  textbooks  is  explained  in  a  “Si.x 
Points  Rationale.” 

Some  “culturally  deprived”  pupils — 
from  an  industrialized  city  of  41,000 
achieved  6  or  4(4  months  extra  growth 
during  the  first  year,  he  said.  The 
“lowest”  pupil  achieved  a  normal  “one 
year’s  growth.” 

As  an  example  of  newspapers  enriching 
curriculum,  Wilson  cited  a  teacher  who 
consulted  a  civics  textbook  when  Water¬ 
gate  began.  The  teacher  found  only  one 
article  on  impeachment. 

“Just  count  all  the  articles  on  Water¬ 
gate  and  impeachment  that  have  appeared 
in  the  daily  newspaper,”  Wilson  said. 

Absenteeism  reduced 

Wilson  said  a  study  conducted  in  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn.,  indicates  newspapers  improve 
attendance.  Noting  that  newspapers  were 
used  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  a  Mem¬ 
phis  school  calculated  better  attendance 
records  on  those  two  days. 

“Retention  of  material  over  the  summer 
was  improved  because  pupils  acquired  in¬ 
formation  in  a  relevant,  meaningful  con¬ 
text  that  continued  beyond  the  school 
year,”  Wilson  said  of  his  1st  through  6th 
grade  pupils. 

Wilson  said  many  Emerson  pupils  con¬ 
tinue  reading  newspapers  during  summer 
vacations  and  “this  reduced  vacation-time 
loss  of  learning.” 

Search  for  stories 

Emerson  teachers  “sit  down  with  a  cup 
of  coffee  and  a  newspaper  in  the  morning 
and  start  crossing-out,  X-ing  and  under¬ 
lining,”  Wilson  explained.  “They  look  for 
examples,  skills  and  concepts  they  want  to 
teach  that  day  using  the  newspaper.” 

After  identifying  four  to  six  activities 
to  use  with  their  pupils — all  derived  from 
a  daily  newspaper — “their  school  day  is 
made,”  Wilson  commented. 

“It  isn’t  any  big  deal,”  Wilson  said, 
“because  you  become  extremely  familiar 
with  newspaper  content.” 


Wilson  pointed  to  one  teacher’s  com¬ 
ment  concerning  use  of  the  daily  newspa¬ 
per  in  the  classroom:  “Just  make  very 
ordinary  lesson  plans  and  the  student  will 
glorify  them.” 

Supplementary  use 

Wilson  doesn’t  advocate  exclusive  use  of 
newspapers  as  primary  teaching  tools. 
“The  newspaper  is  your  up-to-date  rein¬ 
forcement  for  a  textbook,”  he  maintained. 

At  Emerson  elementary,  teachers  refer 
to  textbooks  only  about  one-fourth  of  the 
time. 

“The  newspaper  is  the  closest  thing  we 
have  to  an  educational  panacea  in  the 
hands  of  the  proper  teacher,”  Wilson 
noted. 

Wilson  is  one  of  three  NIC  specialists 
sharing  ideas  with  elementary  and  secon¬ 
dary  graduate  students  at  the  Ship¬ 
pensburg  State  College  NIC  course.  Pre¬ 
viously,  Judith  D.  Hines,  staff  consultant 
for  educational  services  at  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  head¬ 
quarters  discussed  up-to-date  NIC  ideas 
implemented  throughout  the  country. 

Valuable  to  teachers 

“We  want  to  help  your  students  become 
well-informed  citizens  able  to  understand 
our  nation  and  its  problems,  past,  present, 
and  in  the  future,”  Wichita  Eagle  and 
Beacon’s  educational  coordinator  Nancy 
Sparks  told  teachers  enrolled  in  a  new's- 
paper  in  the  classroom  (NIC)  course  at 
Shippensburg  State  College  here. 

Using  old  newspaper  issues  and  current 
copies  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot, 
Mrs.  Sparks  discussed  the  conditions  of 
life  in  America  a  century  ago,  the  prob¬ 
lems  facing  our  nation  today,  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  studying  newspapers  as  guides 
to  some  of  the  problems  facing  young  citi¬ 
zens  who  are  in  classrooms  now. 

Mrs.  Sparks,  who  advises  teachers 
using  newspapers  as  teaching  tools  in 
Kansas  schools,  stressed  comparative 
studies  of  newspapers. 

Develop  thinking 

Mrs.  Sparks  said  newspapers  used  in 
comparative  studies  bring  to  pupils  a  ba¬ 
sis  for  developing  critical  thinking  and 
evaluation. 

To  Mrs.  Sparks,  newspapers  “truly  are 
cultural  artifacts.” 

Mrs.  Sparks  stressed  the  need  for  study 
of  newspapers  as  remedial  reading  tools. 
“A  federal  report,”  Mrs.  Sparks  said,  “es¬ 
timates  1.5  million  Americans  cannot  read 
or  write.” 

“In  every  test  case  I’ve  seen,  those  pu¬ 
pils  exposed  to  newspapers  gained  one 
full  achievement  level  higher  than  those 
not  exposed,”  she  noted. 

Mrs.  Sparks  identified  three  major 
goals  of  the  nationwide  NIC  program — to 
explain  freedom  of  the  press;  to  offer 
teachers  and  students  alternative  teaching 
strategies;  and  to  develop  in  students  the 
daily  habit  of  reading  newspapers. 


Interest  rising 
in  NIC  program, 
says  circulator 

The  Oklahoma  Publishing  Co.,  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma 
City  Times,  sponsored  its  13th  annual  Liv¬ 
ing  Textbook  seminar  on  August  16. 

Helge  Holm,  circulation  director,  re¬ 
ports  there  “appears  to  be  much  more 
interest  in  the  program  this  year  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  school  funds  have  been 
cut.” 

Holm  said  last  year  the  newspapers  had 
over  400  schools  using  9,000  papers  per 
day.  “This  year  we  expect  500  schools  to 
use  better  than  10,000  papers  per  day,”  he 
noted. 

Manuals  distributed 

Holm  also  pointed  out  that  more  than 
10,000  Living  Textbook  manuals,  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  Oklahoma  Publishing  Co. 
15  years  ago,  have  been  distributed  in  the 
United  States.  Another  10,000,  he  said, 
have  been  translated  into  Spanish  for  dis¬ 
tribution  in  South  America. 

“The  program  will  expand  more  than 
ever  now  because  of  a  contemporary  in¬ 
terest  in  Watergate,  the  Middle  East  situ¬ 
ation  and  the  new  President,”  Holm  said. 
“Our  textbooks  are  lagging  from  three  to 
four  years  behind.” 

In  implementing  the  Living  Textbook  in 
their  classrooms,  teachers  say  they  have 
found  it  is  best  to  let  the  students  read 
what  they  want  to  first  in  the  daily  news¬ 
paper,  such  as  the  comics,  syndicated 
columns  or  editorials. 

75  educators  attend 

Meeting  for  a  bi-annual  seminar  in 
Oklahoma  City  (August  16)  were  about 
75  educators  from  across  the  state  who 
have  implemented  or  are  anticipating  im¬ 
plementing  the  program  within  their 
classrooms. 

Dr.  Idella  Lohmann,  professor  of  educa¬ 
tion  at  Oklahoma  State  University  and 
educational  consultant  for  the  Living 
Textbook  program,  directed  the  workshop. 

She  said  the  main  advantage  of  the 
Living  Textbook  program  is  helping  stu¬ 
dents  develop  the  habit  of  reading  the 
newspaper. 

The  newspaper  can  also  be  used  to  de¬ 
velop  awareness,”  Dr.  Lohmann  said.  “It 
is  used  from  kindergarten  through  col¬ 
lege.” 

Critical  examination 

Dr.  Lohmann  explained  the  newspaper 
must  be  examined  “critically”  by  the  stu¬ 
dents  to  determine  the  difference  between 
factual  news  and  editorial  opinion. 

“That’s  where  the  teacher  comes  in,” 
she  said.  “The  teacher  is  there  to  help 
them  learn  value  judgments.” 

The  consultant  said  the  Living  Textbook 
program  is  one  of  the  best  w’ays  to  inte¬ 
grate  children  into  a  reading  pattern  and 
to  teach  them  reading  skills. 

Dr.  Lohmann,  author  of  “Open  Win¬ 
dows  to  the  World,”  has  directed  the 
workshops  since  1962. 
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PROMOTION 

Facts  made  interesting 
is  what  brings  results 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

Putting  romance  in  research  is  a  spe¬ 
cialty  liberally  practiced  by  John  Mauro, 
promotion  director  of  Media  General 
Newspapers,  Richmond,  Va.,  and  the  next 
president  (1975)  of  the  International 
Newspaper  Promotion  Association. 

He  and  other  group  leaders  imparted 
much  helpful  information  gained  through 
long  experience  to  30  new’spaper  promo¬ 
tion  department  members  during  a  three- 
day  seminar  entitled  “Promoting  the  To¬ 
tal  Newspaper”  August  15-17  in  Chicago. 
It  was  the  fourth  in  a  series  of  seminars 
conducted  not  only  for  new  people  in  pro¬ 
motion,  but  also  for  veterans  w’ho  feel  the 
need  of  a  refresher  course. 

Mauro  pointed  out  that  figures  are  im¬ 
portant  in  researching  the  newspaper’s 
market  for  knowledge  of  business  condi¬ 
tions  and  the  market  itself.  However, 
there  are  ways  to  perform  those  tasks 
that  turns  the  job  into  something  not  only 
meaningful  but  interesting. 

In  promotion  studies  of  a  market  or 
community  the  basics  are  to  be  positive 
about  what  the  business  community  is 
doing  and  not  only  what  conditions  are 
but  what  the  future  holds. 

Reporters  and  editors  who  assign  re¬ 
porters  to  business  stories  are  especially 
helpful.  Mauro  warned,  however,  that  the 
promotion  man,  in  research  or  otherwise, 
must  make  sure  the  reporter’s  stories  are 
accurate  in  all  phases. 

He  advocated  keeping  a  large  file  of 
clips  on  local  reporting  of  this  nature  both 
from  the  promotion  person’s  own  paper 
and  from  other  newspapers  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  area. 

Watch  business  stories 

The  promotion  person  also  must  be 
equipped  to  notify  the  editor  in  cases 
where  business  stories  report  conditions 
that  are  out  of  proportion.  This  won’t 
happen  many  times  but  there  are  chances 
of  getting  trapped  into  some  blown  up 
figures  that  the  promotion  department 
can  escape  if  they  will  virtually  become 
research  reporters  in  their  own  right. 

Then,  too,  there  are  community  priority 
surveys  conducted  by  the  research  depart¬ 
ment  or  person  that  can  be  of  important 
assistance  to  the  editorial  department. 

Even  sensitive  areas  can  be  covered  in 
this  fashion  if  handled  properly.  Mauro 
meant  by  “sensitive  areas”  the  conducting 
by  promotion  departments  of  panels  of 
citizens  or  business  leaders  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  on  ethnic  subjects  and  in  areas  where 
important  members  of  the  community  are 
taking  sides  on  controversial  civic  matters 
of  improvement  or  change.  Many  times 
newspaper  stories  come  from  such  panels 
so  that  there  is  interest  built  up  in  two 
areas  of  the  paper — the  news  department 
and  the  promotion  and  public  service  de¬ 
partments. 


There  also  is  a  need  to  know,  in  com¬ 
petitive  situations,  what  the  opposition  is 
doing  about  promotion.  What  are  they 
using  to  project  their  message?  Bill- 


Left  to  right:  R.  D.  Evans  and  Richard 
Fordham,  Rock  Hill  Herald.  In  the  back¬ 
ground,  Mrs.  Ann  Ely,  Indianapolis  Slar 
and  News. 


Left  to  right:  Ray  Faucher,  Vancou¬ 
ver  Columbian-,  Keith  Ellibee,  McComb 
Daily,  Robert  Vaughan,  Idaho  Stafes- 
man;  William  Hunter,  \Yindsor  Star. 

boards?  Radio  and  tv?  Direct  mail? 

At  least  weekly  examination  of  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  paper’s  advertisers 
provide  plenty  of  ammunition  and  the 
promotion  department  must  keep  a  con¬ 
stant  account  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
community’s  stores,  whether  they  are  ad¬ 
vertisers  or  not. 

Learning  what  competing  stores  are 
doing  to  move  merchandise  can  help  beef 
up  the  women’s  news  sections  if  the  pro¬ 
motion  department  will  work  with  the 
women’s  section  editor  and  that  person’s 
staff. 

W'orking  with  stores 

Working  with  store  managers  should  be 
done  carefully  for  they  are  mostly  busy 
and  unable  to  spend  much  time  with  a 
promotion  man  who’s  trying  to  learn  w’hy 
his  share  of  the  client’s  advertising  space 
is  dow'n.  Promotion  and  advertising  as 
well  must  be  wary  of  the  man  who  runs 
an  ad  for  a  piece  of  merchandise  which  he 
doesn’t  have,  then  complains  when  he 
doesn’t  sell  a  single  item.  It  has  hap¬ 
pened,  Mauro  said. 

Promotion  personnel  must  keep  ham¬ 
mering  away  at  the  theme  that  television 
is  an  intrusive  medium  in  regard  to  ad¬ 
vertising,  while  newspaper  advertising  is 
an  absorbing  form  of  reading  ads  that 
keeps  the  reader  with  the  paper  while  his 
neighbor  is  going  to  the  family  refrigera- 
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tor  during  tv  breaks  for  commercials. 

Research  departments  should  be  con¬ 
tacted  frequently  for  information  on 
payroll  days  so  they  can  be  in  touch  with 
advertising  merchants  regarding  special 
event  ads  or  inserts. 

Knowledge  of  radio  station  ratings  is 
important.  A  radio  station  can  claim  it  is 
Number  1  with  the  rock  and/or  the  coun¬ 
try  music  audience.  But  it  must  be  clear 
whether  the  market  such  stations  are 
reaching  is  minimal.  And  on  radio  spots 
for  newspaper  promotion  it  must  be  ascer¬ 
tained  whether  a  particular  station  is 
reaching  the  number  of  non-readers  the 
paper  wants  to  get  to. 


Left  to  right:  Steve  Gates,  Corsicana 
Sun-,  Richard  King,  Easton  Express-,  and 
Tom  Hott,  Farmers  Branch  Times. 


Left  to  right:  Susan  Balmert  and 
Elisa  Wolfe,  Columbus  Dispatch;  Thom¬ 
as  Turner,  Greenville  News  Piedmont; 
and  Eileen  Gallagher,  Cincinnati  Post. 

There  is  a  “crying  need”  for  meaning¬ 
ful  research  for  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ments  of  newspapers,  Mauro  said  and  he 
advised  the  seminar  group  to  check  them¬ 
selves  on  what  kind  of  a  job  is  being  done 
in  this  area. 

Apartment  problem 

Promotion  people  should  get  into  the 
business  of  trying  to  solve  why  one  apart¬ 
ment  building  is  75  percent  delivered  by 
the  newspaper  while  another  apartment 
building  the  same  size  is  getting  only  44 
percent  delivery. 

Such  study  and  investigation  gives  the 
interested  parties  on  the  newspaper  an 
excellent  fix  on  what  carrier  promotions 
are  successful  or  how  promotions  can  be 
developed  to  fit  the  daily  lives  of  apart¬ 
ment  dwellers.  Daily  counts  should  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  circulation  department  so 
that  up-to-date  figures  can  be  at  hand  at 
all  times. 

Pat  LaHatte,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  & 
Constitution  with  a  slide  show  dealt  with 
creativity  in  advertising,  pointing  up  the 
importance  of  having  the  ad’s  leading 
pitch  situated  in  a  position  off  center,  or 
above  and  to  the  left  of  center.  She  ad¬ 
vised  good  use  of  art  forms  in  ads  where 
applicable. 

Every  circulation  manager  has  promo¬ 
tion  money  to  spend  and  the  promotion 
{Continued  on  page  14) 
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Woman  named  photo  staff  chief 

By  Faith  Vincent 

Family  Editor,  Manchester  ( Conn.)  Journal  Inquirer 


On  her  first  undercover  assignment  for 
the  Journal  Inquirer's  investigative  re¬ 
porting  team,  photographer  Sara  Krulwich 
walked  into  a  roomful  of  cops  and  shot  a 
roll  of  film  from  waist  level,  coughing  and 
laughing  to  muffle  the  sound  of  the  shut¬ 
ter.  Her  photographs  exposed  an  illegal 
boiler  room-type  soliciting  operation  being 
run  for  the  police  union. 


In  terms  of  style,  philosophy,  and  plain 
results,  she  says,  being  a  woman  has  made 
some  difference  in  her  work. 

“Women  view  their  subjects  different¬ 
ly,”  she  explains.  “They  feel  more  relaxed 
about  emotion,  and  the  person  being  pho¬ 
tographed  feels  more  comfortable  being 
himself  when  he  senses  this.” 

Ms.  Krulwich,  consequently,  prefers 


became  the  Michigan  Daily's  first  woman 
photo  editor  in  her  junior  year — ^but  not 
before  confronting  a  memo  on  her  first 
day  of  work  which  read:  “If  she  takes 
pictures  as  good  as  she  walks,  she’ll  make 
a  fine  photographer.” 

“I  was  also,  believe  it  or  not,  the  first 
woman  to  set  foot  on  the  football  field 
when  I  was  assigned  to  cover  Big  Ten 
football.  I  challenged  a  written  rule  which 
said  no  children,  dogs,  or  women  on  the 
field.” 

After  college  she  took  a  job  as  a  photo¬ 
grapher  for  the  McGovern  campaign  staff 
in  Connecticut,  and  was  hired  the  follow¬ 
ing  summer  as  an  intern  at  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal,  that  paper’s  first  woman 
photographer. 

Since  arriving  in  the  Fall  of  1973  at  the 
Journal  Inquirer,  Ms.  Krulwich  has  cov¬ 
ered  state  political  conventions,  sporting 
events,  general  feature  assignments,  and 
much  of  the  paper’s  frequent  investigative 
undercover  work.  As  chief  photographer 
she  will  supervise  an  all-male  staff  of 
three. 

So  far,  she  says,  she  has  had  little 
difficulty  with  her  male  colleagues.  And 
working  with  male  photographers  from 
other  papers  in  competitive  situations  is 
something  she’s  gotten  used  to. 

“In  the  beginning,  they  usually  bunch 
together  at  assignments  and  laugh  at  me 
for  being  energetic,”  she  explains.  “But 
they’re  white  males  working  in  an  era 
when  management  is  looking  for  minori¬ 
ties  like  women  and  blacks.  They’re  threat¬ 
ened,  I  guess,  because  there’s  an  edge  in 
my  future  they’ll  never  see.” 


Sara  Krulwich  photos 
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“We  wouldn’t  have  gotten  the  pictures 
if  I  hadn’t  been  a  woman,”  she  said  later. 
“They  didn’t  take  me  seriously  enough  or 
believe  I  was  capable  of  getting  the  pic¬ 
tures  right  in  front  of  them.” 

At  23,  Ms.  Krulwich  is  one  of  the  few 
women  news  photographers  in  Connecti¬ 
cut.  She  was  appointed  chief  photogra¬ 
pher  August  23  at  the  Journal  Inquirer,  a 
16,000  circulation  daily  in  Manchester, 
making  her  one  of  the  country’s  few  fe¬ 
male  chief  photographers  of  a  daily  news¬ 
paper. 


shooting  candids  of  people  and  events 
when  she  can,  something  which  could  be 
difficult  when  being  a  women  in  a  male- 
dominated  field  makes  her  conspicuous. 

“Surprisingly,  my  subjects  seem  to  for¬ 
get  my  presence  entirely,”  she  says.  “I 
think  it  would  be  harder  to  lose  sight  of  a 
man  walking  around  with  all  that  equip¬ 
ment.” 

Ms.  Krulwich  began  taking  pictures  in 
high  school  after  reading  a  50-cent  manual 
on  enlarging  and  developing  prints, 
attended  the  University  of  Michigan 


The  Star  generated  operating  revenue 
of  $65.1  million  from  advertising  and  $17 
million  from  circulation  in  1973.  Total 
operating  revenue  of  the  company  was 
$94.7  million.  Assets  were  valued  at  $80.6 
million. 

A  fourth  “public”  publishing  company 
in  Canada,  Quebecor  Inc.,  owns  a  large 
number  of  weekly  French-language  news- 
Three  “public”  companies  own  50  of  the  papers,  magazines  and  printing  facilities. 
114  daily  newspapers  published  in  Cana¬ 
da.  Their  aggregate  circulation  represents 
about  40%  of  the  total  circulation. 

(In  the  United  States,  the  256  dailies 
owned  by  companies  whose  stock  is  traded 
on  public  exchanges  represent  10%  of  the 
total  number  of  daily  newspapers  and 
about  25%  of  the  total  circulation. — E&P, 

.\ugust  17). 

Thomson  Newspapers  Ltd  has  the 
largest  list  of  newspapers  in  Canada — 34 
dailies  with  combined  circulation  of  516,- 
000  copies.  The  Thomson  group  also  pub¬ 
lishes  14  weekly,  semi-weekly  and  tri¬ 
weekly  papers. 

Through  subsidiaries,  Thomson  Ltd 
owns  47  dailies  and  five  weeklies  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  U.S.  Aggregate  circulation 
of  the  81  dailies  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada  is 
more  than  1.4  million  copies. 

Thomson  is  totally  a  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  with  $157.2  million  of  operating 
revenue  in  1973  derived  mainly  from  ad¬ 
vertising  and  circulation.  Total  assets 
were  put  at  $212.3  million. 

With  fewer  newspapers,  both  Southam 
Press  Ltd  and  Toronto  Star  Ltd  outrank 
the  Thompson  group  in  circulation  totals. 

Diversified  company 

Southam’s  15  dailies  have  an  average 
daily  sale  of  1,017,911  copies.  The  list 
includes  two  financial  papers. 

A  public  company  since  1945,  Southam 
Press  has  major  interests  other  than 
newspapers  in  the  printing  and  publishing 
business  and  in  broadcasting.  Among  them 
are  a  50-50  partnership  with  the  Toronto 
Star  in  the  Canadian,  a  newspaper  sup¬ 
plement;  a  half  share  of  Pacific  Press 
Ltd,  which  owns  the  Vancouver  Sun  and 
the  Province;  television  magazines,  nearly 
100  business  publications,  and  several 
large  commercial  printeries. 

Other  Southam  activities  are  marketing 
services  and  management  of  business 
show’s. 

The  company  also  owns  minority  inter¬ 
ests,  from  25  to  49%,  in  three  newspaper 
companies. 

Newspaper  operations  accounted  for 
$113.3  million  of  the  company’s  total  re¬ 
venues  of  $187.9  million  in  1973. 

The  one  daily  newspaper  owned  by  To¬ 
ronto  Star  Ltd  has  weekday  circulation 
(Monday-Friday)  of  512,000  and  (Satur¬ 
day)  of  747,000.  A  subsidiary  publishes  11 
weekly  papers  in  the  suburban  areas 
around  Toronto. 

Toronto  Star  Ltd  also  owns  a  large 
rotogravure  printing  plant  w’hich  pro¬ 
duces  the  Canadian,  Star  Week  and  an 
entertainment  guide.  In  a  Star-ow’ned 
offset  printing  plant  all  types  of  commer¬ 
cial  work  is  handled  as  w’ell  as  production 
of  sections  of  the  Star. 

Other  income-producing  activities  of 
Star  Ltd  are  specialty  magazines,  house¬ 
hold  marketing  services  and  cable  televi¬ 
sion. 


Public  companies 
own  50  of  114 
Canadian  dailies 
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(Contimied  from  page  12) 


department  should  help  him  spend  it, 
Vince  Spezzano,  promotion  director  of 
Gannett  Newspapers  told  the  group.  He 
w’ill  spend  promotion  money  in  other  ways 
if  someone  in  promotion  doesn’t  get  to 
him. 

Spezzano  said  classified  phone  room 
personnel  can  help  the  newspaper  by 
asking,  when  an  ad  is  being  called  in,  if 
the  paper  is  being  delivered  satisfactorily 
and  if  not  she  can  get  the  name  and 
address  and  pass  it  along  to  the  circula¬ 
tion  department.  Such  employees  can  be 
remunerated  depending  on  the  volume  of 
such  material  the  circulation  department 
gets. 

Cure  in  handling  stories 

He  advised  assignment  of  a  special 
writer  for  sections  dealing  with  an  adver¬ 
tising  account  or  a  business  story  in  which 
an  advertiser  w’ould  be  interested.  Too 
many  times  these  assignments  go  to  a  city 
side  reporter  w’ho  is  disgruntled  by  the 
job  and  does  an  inferior  story  or  series. 

Ron  Clarke,  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman 
&  Times,  said  there  are  five  key  thoughts 
regarding  analysis  in  developing  a  promo¬ 
tion  program:  What  are  the  specific  goals 
of  the  customer  or  client  you  are  working 
for  (i.e.  the  newspaper)?;  what  are  the 
chief  assets  of  the  seller  that  would  make 
people  want  to  buy?;  w’ho  are  the  most 
likely  prospects  ...  or  what  groups  are 
your  current  market  since  your  product  is 
already  appealing  to  them,  and  what 
groups  have  the  most  potential  for  new 
sales?;  what  do  they  want  and  what  mo¬ 
tivates  them? 

The  next  step  is  to  match  the  paper’s 
assets  against  the  prospect’s  wants.  The 
result  gives  the  message  for  the  promo¬ 
tion.  If  it  is  known  where  the  prospects 
are  the  media  of  promotion  (tv,  radio, 
billboards,  magazines,  etc.)  that  will  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  prospect’s  wants  can  be  select¬ 
ed.  There  may  be  indications  that  change 
is  needed  in  the  product  or  the  primary 
prospects  to  a  group  that  offers  more 
chance  of  results.  The  key,  Clarke  said, 
is  to  get  specific. 


Correction 

The  tabulation  of  the  first  ten  private 
and  publicly-owned  newspaper  groups  in 
the  U.S.  (E&P,  Aug.  17,  page  12)  should 
have  listed  Scripps-Howard  with  17  dailies 
instead  of  16  which  would  place  it  ninth 
in  number  of  papers  owned.  The  omission 
was  the  Stuart  (Fla.)  Neivs  which  went 
from  twice-weekly  to  five-times-weekly 
publication  October  2,  1973. 
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business  phone  systems 
system  features. 

You  don’t  have  to  be  a  big  business 
to  have  sophisticated  communications. 

The  Bell  System  will  design  a  prewired  systems  offer  economy  and  fast 

customized  phone  system  for  you  with  installation.  And  they  save  you  space, 

features  such  as  pick-up  and  hold,  Your  local  Bell  Communications 

out-going  call  restriction,  and  dial  Consultant  can  tell  you  more  about 

intercom.  features  and  options. 

Or  you  can  have  one  of  our  new  If  yours  is  a  small  or  medium  size 

packaged  key  systems  with  features  such  business,  we  designed  these  systems 
as  these:  a  desk-top  central  answering  for  you. 

phone,  tone  and  voice  signaling,  multi-line  At  AT&T  and  your  Bell  Company, 

conference,  and  music  on  hold.  These  we  know  you  want  modem,  compact 

communications. 

Ws  hear  you. 


Newspaper  Ad  Bureau 
explodes  tv  ad  myths 


Bill  Solch,  vicepresident  of  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising  Bureau  in  New  York, 
dealt  with  myths  involving  television  ad¬ 
vertising  in  a  talk  before  the  Arkansas 
Press  Association’s  Advertising  Clinic  last 
month  in  Hot  Springs. 

These,  then,  are  Solch’s  9  points  for 
retailers:  myths  and  facts  about  tv: 

Everyday,  tv  time  salesmen  are  telling 
retailers  that  tv  is  a  more  effective  medi¬ 
um  than  newspapers  because: 

1 —  Tv  is  the  great  mass  medium. 

2 —  Tv  is  your  most  important  competi¬ 
tor. 

3 —  Tv  is  the  only  way  to  reach  the 
electronically-oriented  youth  market. 

4 —  Young  people  don’t  read  newspa¬ 
pers  ;  they  watch  tv. 

5 —  The  CPM  for  tv  is  declining  steadily 
as  more  and  more  homes  have  multiple 
sets. 

6 —  Co-opers  are  specifying  tv,  provid¬ 
ing  the  commercials  without  charge  and 
then  footing  part  of  the  time  costs. 

7 —  Production  costs  for  tv  aren’t  as 
large  as  most  people  think  because  local 
.stations  will  provide  their  facilities  and 
personnel  to  make  your  commercials  for 
you. 

8 —  Tv  is  making  great  efforts  to  under¬ 
stand  the  retailer  and  provide  them  with 


the  kind  of  help  necessary  to  make  tv  pay 
big  dividends. 

9 — More  and  more  retailers  are  turning 
to  tv  every  day. 

The  following  is  a  refutation  of  those 
points : 

1 —  Tv  is  the  Mass  Medium. 

Maximum  percent  of  adults  watching, 

even  in  prime  time,  is  39  percent.  This 
must  be  divided  among  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  stations  in  each  market.  Even  if 
you  divide  only  three  by  network  outlets, 
you  are  down  to  13  percent. 

People  ratings  are  lower  than  homes 
ratings.  Thus,  a  17  rating  for  a  show  may 
be  a  13  rating  for  adults.  But  not  all  of 
these  13  percent  of  adults  are  watching 
your  commercial,  even  in  program  com¬ 
mercials.  Maximum  recall,  within  two 
minutes  of  airing,  is  33  percent.  Most 
recall  scores  are  around  20  percent. 

2 —  Tv  is  Your  Most  Important  Competi¬ 
tor. 

Tv  is  one  of  your  most  important  com¬ 
petitors  because  of  its  tremendous  growth 
in  the  retail  area  even  though  right  now 
direct  mail  gets  more  retail  dollars  than 
does  local  tv. 

3 —  Newspapers  Can’t  Reach  Youth 
Market. 

About  three  out  of  five  kids  12-14  read 


some  part  of  a  daily  newspaper.  But  these 
kids  are  at  an  age  when  most  of  their 
purchase  decisions  are  guided  by  older 
siblings  or  parents — and  their  discretion¬ 
ary  spending  power  is  limited,  anyway. 

For  the  age  group  15-20,  newspaper 
readership  increases  almost  to  adult  levels 
(new  Simmons  data)  and  they  read  the 
paper  more  thoroughly. 

4 —  Youth  Watches  Tv. 

Past  the  age  of  14,  televiewing  de¬ 
creases  markedly.  Also,  attitudes  towards 
tv  suffer  markedly  (MAB-Gilbert  study). 
Peak  viewing  ages  are  2-4  and  over  50. 
When  Simon  and  Garfunkel  was  slotted 
head-to-head  against  Peggy  Fleming,  Peg¬ 
gy  got  a  48  share  and  S&G  only  25.  If  tv 
audience  were  all  teenagers,  this  wouldn’t 
happen. 

5 —  Newspapers  are  Cluttered. 

Newspaper  clutter  is  good  for  you. 

Shopping  the  paper.  Comparing  prices, 
etc.,  etc. 

Evidence  from  Des  Moines  white  space 
study;  three  ads  on  a  page,  each  did  high¬ 
er  in  the  split  which  had  all  three  ads 
than  in  splits  with  one  or  more  ads 
blanked  out,  since  each  ad  stopped  some 
scanning  audience,  and  the  fact  that  the 
reader  was  stopped  on  the  page  increased 
the  likelihood  of  his  noting  other  ads  on 
the  page. 

Tv  clutter  is  bad  for  you,  and  is  much 
worse  than  newspaper  clutter.  NAB  code; 
Piggy  Back  Data;  Station  Break  Log. 
Slide  from  Gas  &  Oil  presentation. 

6 —  CPM  Gets  Better  Due  to  More  Sets. 

Nonsense.  The  more  sets  there  are  the 

lower  the  viewers-set,  and  the  more  frac¬ 
tionated  the  audience.  Therefore,  in  terms 
of  people,  cost  per  thousand  goes  up,  not 
down. 

7 —  Co-opers  pay  Part  of  Freight. 

Usually  is  national  brand  stuff  (least 

profitable),  and  due  to  Robinson-Patman 
must  offer  to  all  stores  in  market.  Apt  to 
be  picked  up  by  discounters.  If  same  mer¬ 
chandise  offered  in  six  discount  store  com¬ 
mercials  and  one  of  yours,  where  will  they 
buy  it? 

You  pay  50  percent  of  time  charges,  are 
lucky  to  get  five  seconds  of  video  and  any 
audio  at  all  out  of  a  60-second  commer¬ 
cial. 

8 —  Tv  Production  Costs  Are  Cheap. 

Some  commercials  can  be  cheaply  pro¬ 
duced.  But  if  the  station  says  they  will 
eat  the  charges,  they  are  probably  bury¬ 
ing  them  in  their  time  charges. 

9 —  Tv  Understands  Retailer  Problems. 

Not  so!  Only  appear  to  understand  be¬ 
cause  they  say  yes  to  everything.  Tv  is  a 
regional  and  national  medium  at  best, 
cannot  be  tailored  to  store-by-store  needs. 

Retailers  should  not  be  bedazzled  by 
fast  talk.  Up  to  us  to  educate  them  as  to 
what  all  those  fancy  words  mean. 


PLANNING 
ENQNEERING 
ARCHITECTURE 
For  The 

Newspaper  Publishing  Industry 


•  Concepts  and  Planning 
for  Plant  Operations 

•^Design  of  Systems  and  Facilities 

•  Capital  Programs 

■  Full  Range  of  Professional  Services 


Engineers 

CHAS.  T.  AIAI.X,  IXC. 
TKC’HXK’AI.  SKRVIC’K  CO. 

BOSTON  617-262-3200 

CH6BLOTTE  704-372-6420 

□ENVER  303-7S66463 

PORTUVC  S03-222-4227 


10 — Retailers  Are  Turning  to  Tv. 

HALF  true.  Many  will  try  the  medium, 
especially  venturesome,  aggressive  promo¬ 
tion  directors.  Also,  there  is  a  trend  to  the 
use  of  media  mixes. 

You  can  arrest  this  trend  by  hard  com¬ 
petitive  selling  against  tv.  They  will  have 
success  stories.  We  must  stress  that  a  tv 
promotion  takes  off  from  a  floor  of  accept¬ 
ability  for  a  given  department  in  a  given 
store  partly  established  by  years  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising. 
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So  far  this  year.  The  Inquirer 
has  won  more  national  awards 
than  any  other  paper  in  the  country 


George  S.  Polk  Memorial  Award 
Sidney  Hillman  Memorial  Award 
John  Hancock  Award 
Heywood  Broun  Memorial  Award 

American  Bar  Association’s 
Silver  Gavel  Award 

John  Hancock  Award 
Gerald  Loeb  Memorial  Award 
Walker  Stone  Award 
Ernie  Pyle  Memorial  Award 

National  Aviation  and  Space  Writers 
Association  Award 


Ten  national  awards  already  this 
year.  They  prove  what  our  readers  have 
known  all  along:  The  Inquirer  is  the  best 
paper  in  Philadelphia,  by  far.  And  one 
of  the  very  best  in  the  nation,  with 
investigative  reporters  whose  exposes 
make  headlines  across  the  country. 


editorial  writers  singled  out  for  top 
awards,  and  Philadelphia’s  only  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  business  and 
financial  writer. 

The  Inquirer  goes  on  winning  top 
national  awards,  but  its  readers  reap  the 
real  benefits,  with  the  best  paper  in  town. 


^nquiwr 

First  in  Philadelphia 


Some  people  think  StapHi  is 
a  little  old  family-o¥med  company* 


We  finally  figured  It  out-why  some  newspapers 
buy  our  counter-stackers,  then  turn  around  and  let 
Cutler  Hammer  engineer  and  install  their  mailroom. 

It’s  our  image.  We’ve  been  changing — but  we 
haven’t  been  telling  you  about  it.  So  here  goes... 

THE  **STACKERS-ONLY”  SYNDROME. 

Some  people,  we  found,  think  we  only  make 
counter-stackers. 

Well,  we  can’t  blame  them.  StarHi’s  been  making 
a  great  counter-stacker  since  1964.  They’re  in  mailrooms 
all  over  the  country.  In  fact,  they’re  the  industry  standard. 

But  we’d  like  you  to  know  that  Sta-Hi  is  into 
mailroom  systems  too.  In  a  big  way.  In  fact,  we  just 
completed  the  most  sophisticated  mailroom  to  be  found 
anywhere.  It’s  at  the  San  Diego  Union-Tribune.  It’s 
called  NEWS-TRAC. 

(And  we’re  putting  a  NEWS-TRAC  system  into 


the  Philadelphia  Bulletin.  It’s  designed  to  handle  up  to 
30  editions  a  day.) 

THE  “FAMILY  OWNED”  FABLE. 

Other  people  think  Sta-Hi  is  just  a  little,  old 
family-owned  factory.  (And  frankly,  they’re  a  little  bit 
leery  about  giving  a  large  down  payment  to  a  little  factory.) 

Well,  we  understand  this  problem  too.  We  were 
family-owned  for  40  years -and  in  a  way  we  still  are 

You  see,  two  years  ago  we  became  a  member  of 
Sun  Chemical  Corporation’s  rather  large  family.  Our 
parent  is  a  multinational  leader  in  the  graphic  arts  industry. 
(Over  $247  million  in  sales  last  year.) 

Sun  subsidiaries  are  involved  in  printing  inks,  elec¬ 
tronic  color  scanners,  printing  press  controls,  step  and 
repeat  machines,  print  dryers,  textile  finishing  chemicals 
and  a  variety  of  other  fields. 

And  every  one  of  Sun’s  U.S.  companies- including 


Until  they  meet 
the  family. 


Sta-Hi-is  ranked  first  or  second  in  its  market. 

THE  “THEY’RE  MECHANICS”  FACTOR. 

Quite  a  few  people  think  Sta-Hi  has  no  electronics 
capability. 

Without  an  electronics  capability,  we’d  be  nothing 
more  than  a  manufacturer  of  parts  for  systems.  In  fact, 
that’s  exactly  the  situation  we  were  in  a  few  years  back. 

But  last  year  Standard  Kollsman  was  merged  into 
Sun  Chemical.Thatgave  Sta-Hi  an  electronics  capability 
second  to  no  one. 

You  see,  Kollsman  is  one  of  the  world’s  leaders 
in  avionics-aircraft  flight  instrumentation  based  on 
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electronics  reliability  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 

GIVE  US  A  SHOT. 

Sta-Hi  has  been  around  the  newspaper  business 
for  45  years.  We’ve  grown  and  changed.  From  a  maker 
of  stereotyping  equipment  to  a  maker  of  counter-stackers 
and  other  mailroom  equipment. 

And  now  we’re  a  heavyweight  in  mailroom 
systems.  So  if  you  have  a  mailroom  problem,  let  us  have 
a  shot  at  solving  it. 

Us.  Sta-Hi.  The  mailroom  systems  guys  from 
Sun  Chemical. 
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Sun  Graphic  Systems  Group 
Sta-Hi  Systems  Division 

A  Division  of  Sun  Chemical  Corporation 

2601  Campus  Drive,  Newport  Beach,  CA  92663  /  (714)  833-1000 


Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Slock  Prices 


NEWSPAPERS 


Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX)  .. 
American  Financial  Corp.  (OTC) 

Booth  Newspapers  (OTC)  . 

Capital  Cities  Comm.  (NYSE)  ... 

Com.  Corp.  (OTC)  . 

Cowles  Comm.  (NYSE)  . 

Dow  Jones  (OTC)  . 

Downe  Comm.  (OTC)  . 

Gannett  (NYSE)  . 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC)  . 

Harte  Hanks  (NYSE)  . 

Jefferson-Pilot  (NYSE)  . 

Knight  (NYSE)  . 

Lee  Enterprise  (AMEX)  . 

Media  General  (AMEX)  . 

Multimedia  (OTC)  . 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  . 

Panax  (OTC)  . 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  . 

Quebecor  (AMEX)  . 

Ridder  Publications  (NYSE)  ...  . 

Speidel  (OTC)  . 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  . 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  . 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  . 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  . 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  . 

SUPPLIERS 


Abitibi  (CE)  . 

Addressograph  Multi.  (NYSE) 

Altair  (OTC)  . 

Ball  Corp.  (NYSE)  . 

B.  C.  Forest  (CE)  . 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  . 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  . 

Compugraphic  (AMEX)  . 

Compuscan  (OTC)  . 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  ... 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  . 

Dayco  (NYSE)  . 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  .. 

Domtar  (AMEX)  . 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 

Dymo  (NYSE)  . 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  . 

Ehrenreich  Photo  (AMEX)  ... 

Eltra  (NYSE)  . 

General  Electric  (NYSE)  .... 
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7 

7% 

10% 

9% 

19 

19 

27 

24 

2 

2 

23l% 

5% 

23% 

2% 
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24 

25% 

7 

4% 

7% 

7% 

23 

23 

28% 

24% 

14% 

14% 

20% 

11% 

10% 

9% 
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2% 

3 

7% 

ru 
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11% 

10% 

10 

9% 

31 

34 

9% 

10% 

10% 

10% 

I7</4 

17% 
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M 

2% 

2% 

II 

IO'/4 

11% 

10 

.1^ 

3% 

12% 

14% 

14% 

4% 

5% 

25% 

24% 

19% 

21 

12% 

11% 

78% 

80% 

24% 

58% 

8% 

8% 

75 

77S/i 

5% 

4% 

19% 

34% 

17% 

371/4 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  . 

Grace,  W.  R.  (NYSE)  . 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  . 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  . 

Harris  Intertype  (NYSE)  . 

Inmont  (NYSE)  . 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  . 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  . 
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Batten,  Barton.  Durstine,  Osborn  (OTC)  . . 

Doremus  (OTC)  . 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  (OTC)  . 

Foote,  Cone,  Belding  (NYSE)  . 

Grey  Advertising  (OTC)  . 

Interpublic  Group  (NYSE)  . 

Needham.  Harper  &  Steers  (OTC)  . 

Ogiivy,  Mather  (OTC)  . 

PKL  Co.  (OTC)  . 

J.  W.  Thompson  (NYSE)  . 

Tracy-Locke  (OTC)  . 

Wells  Rich  Greene  (NYSE)  . 
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McClatchy  paper  buys 
two  Gannett  lasers 

The  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee  has  purchased 
two  laser-graph  printing  systems  from 
Gannett  Company’s  affiliate,  Laser-Graph¬ 
ic  Systems  Inc.  The  Bee,  a  McClatchy 
paper,  is  the  first  non-Gannett  paper  to 
buy  this  system.  Gannett  also  said  the 
Elmira  Star-Gazette  has  been  converted 
to  laser  plate  for  its  daily  press  run. 

• 

MS&C  appointed 

Mathews,  Shannon  &  Cullen  has  been 
appointed  national  advertising  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  Carlisle  (Pa.)  Sentinel, 
formerly  represented  by  the  Bottinelli- 
Gallagher  division  of  Ward-Griffith. 


Texas  publisher  buys 
Florida  tv  station 

Harte-Hanks  Newspapers,  parent  com¬ 
pany  of  21  daily  and  25  non-daily’s  news¬ 
papers,  has  announced  intentions  of  ac¬ 
quiring  controlling  interest  in  TeLeVision 
12  of  Jacksonville,  company  for  WTLV-tv 
in  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

In  acquiring  the  NBC  affiliate,  Robert 
G.  Marbut,  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  Harte-Hanks  Newspapers,  said 
the  San  Antonio,  Texas  publishing  compa¬ 
ny  had  reached  an  agreement  in  principal 
with  the  negotiating  committee  represent¬ 
ing  WTLV  stockholders.  The  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  by  Marbut  and  Farris 
Bryant,  chairman  of  the  board  for  TeLe¬ 
Vision  12. 

-Acquisition,  the  two  men  said,  is  subject 
to  the  execution  of  a  definite  contract  and 
approval  of  transfer  of  control  of  the  tv 
license  by  the  FCC. 

• 

Editor^s  kidnapper 
given  40  years 

William  A.  H.  Williams  was  sentenced 
to  40  years  in  prison  August  30  for  the 
kidnapping  of  Reg  Murphy,  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution,  from  his  home 
February  20. 

Williams  drew  a  maximum  20-year  sen¬ 
tence  for  extorting  $700,000  in  ransom 
from  Murphy’s  employers,  and  terms  of 
10  years  each  on  counts  of  using  the  mails 
to  transmit  a  ransom  note  and  use  of  a 
gun  in  commission  of  a  felony. 

Williams’  wife,  Betty,  entered  a  guilty 
plea  in  the  case.  She  was  given  a  three- 
year  suspended  sentence. 

Murphy  was  present  in  the  courtroom 
for  the  sentencing.  Williams  sobbed  while 
making  a  30-minute  statement  in  which  he 
contended  that  the  press  had  “sold  out  the 
American  people.” 
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Roy  H.  Copperud's 


Editorial  workshop 


Read  ’em  and  weep 

No.  486 

Sometime  in  the  last  30  years  the  gentlemen  of  the 
press  declared  war  on  the  appositive.  What's  an  apposi- 
tive,  you  ask?  Well,  I  know  one  when  I  see  one,  which  is 
seldom,  at  least  when  I  am  reading  newspapers.  But  to 
be  sure  that  I  am  precise,  I  will  fall  back  on  my  favorite 
grammar,  Perrin’s  Writer's  Guide  and  Index  to  English, 
and  say  that  it  is  a  nominal  expression  placed  beside  a 
noun  or  noun-equivalent:  “A  controversial  school  trustee. 
Will  Holman,  will  resign  .  .  .”  The  noun,  in  this  case 
trustee,  and  the  appositive.  Will  Holman,  refer  to  the 
same  thing.  Commonly  appositives  are  set  off  by  commas, 
as  here. 

But  that  is  not  the  way  it  would  ordinarily  be  put  in 
the  press,  nor  was  it  in  this  instance.  The  paper  really 
said  “Controversial  school  trustee  Will  Holman  will  re¬ 
sign  .  .  .”  and  for  the  sake  of  an  example  I  translated  it. 

The  news  columns  are  rife  with  this  construction,  and 
it  abounds  in  the  dispatches  of  both  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  and  the  Associated  Press.  They  are  criticized  for 
it  regularly,  and  deplore  it  in  their  house  organs,  but  do 
nothing  effective  about  it.  Some  examples: 

“One  case  is  37-year-old  ex-policeman  Gary  Cagel.” 

“This  was  defined  the  other  day  by  astute  observer 
Philip  Geyelin.” 

“They  are  the  daughters  of  prominent  Los  Angeles  heart 
surgeon  Dr.  Oswald  N.  James.’’ 

Well,  what’s  wrong  with  them,  I  can  almost  hear  some¬ 
one  asking.  Almost,  but  not  quite,  because  anyone  who 
would  ask  would  not  likely  be  a  reader  of  this  column  or 
of  any  other  criticism  of  debased  writing. 

Anyway,  objectionable  is  a  better  word  than  wrong. 
The  unacceptability  of  grammatical  constructions  is  some¬ 
thing  that  is  established  by  an  educated  consensus.  Speech 
is  often  a  good  criterion.  No  one,  not  even  a  reporter,  tele¬ 
scopes  appositives  into  false-title  constructions  when  he  is 
speaking,  and  speech,  while  looser  than  writing,  is  gen¬ 
erally  a  good  model.  Nor  is  the  piled-up  false-title  con¬ 
struction  to  be  found  in  carefully  edited  magazines  or 
books.  Its  habitat  is  the  press,  and  imitations  of  the  press. 
Books  on  broadcast  journalism  discourage  its  use  because 
it  tends  to  baffle  the  listener.  It  seems  clear  that  false- 
title  pile-ups  also  impede  the  reader. 

Time  may  have  invented  the  false  title;  some  of  its 
early  creations,  like  cinemactress,  were  diverting.  But 
Time  has  grown  somewhat  staid  in  its  old  age,  and  eschews 
the  tortuous  prose  of  its  youth.  No  longer  could  it  be 
accurately  said  of  Time's  style,  as  Wolcott  Gibbs  once  did, 
that  it  had  crystallized  into  gibberish,  and  that  “backward 
ran  sentences  until  reeled  the  mind.” 

Nonetheless,  Time  still  clings  to  its  falsies,  and  in  what 
must  be  the  goofiest  stylistic  quirk  extant,  it  capitalizes 
them :  “  ‘He  sure  as  hell  wasn’t  for  the  subway  trade,’ 
remembers  Fellow  Columnist  William  S.  White”  (in  a 
reference  to  the  late  Arthur  Krock) ;  and  “It  was  only  in 
March  that  Watergate  Burglar  James  McCord  confirmed 
much  of  Woodward  and  Bernstein’s  reporting.” 

Worse  yet,  it  is  Time’s  hated  rival,  Newsweek,  that  has 
brought  the  falsie  to  the  apogee  of  un-English:  “Jones 
comes  from  Pontiac,  Mich.,  and  a  family  of  distinguished 
musicians  that  includes  older  brothers  pianist  Hank  and 
trumpeter  Thad.” 

Let  us  weep  for  the  demise  of  the  English  that  would 
have  made  it  “a  family  of  distingfuished  musicians  that 
includes  two  older  brothers.  Hank,  a  pianist,  and  Thad,  a 
trumpeter.”  Older  brothers  pianist  Hank  and  trumpeter 
Thad,  indeed. 
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CARL  YOUNG 

CONSULTANT  TO  MANAGEMENT 
ON  RECRUITMENT  PROBLEMS 


During  the  past  nine  years,  we  have  successfully 
filled  management  positions  with  newspapers 
and  newspaper  groups  in  every  area  of  the 
country.  These  assignments  have  been  from  all 
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client  identity  and  insure  objectivity  in  candidate 
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Our  growth  and  continuing  success  is  tangible 
proof  of  the  quality  of  our  work.  We  are  proud 
to  say  a  majority  of  our  new  assignments  come 
from  repeat  business  or  client  referrals.  We  be¬ 
lieve  this  is  the  best  possible  endorsement  and 
guarantee  of  our  professional  competence. 

When  you  need  help  finding  the  right  individual 
in  your  General  Management  and  Business,  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Mechanical,  Circulation  and  Editorial 
areas,  call  Carl  Young  at  312-693-6171. 


Ron  Curtis  &  Company 
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CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS  60631  (312)  693-6171 
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Distributors 
up  Sat.  price 
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PAPER  INCREASES — When  ihe  Daily  Oklahoman  announced  a  100  a  week  increase — to  6S0 — on 
August  30,  it  pointed  out  to  its  readers  that  the  increase  was  caused  mainly  by  the  rising  price  of 
newsprint.  It  ran  the  above  chart  which  shows  how  much  newsprint  prices  have  gone  up  from  June 

1967  to  August  1974. 

Minnesota  daily  sold  1973  preprint  usage 

increases  by  8.5% 


The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  and  the 
independent  contractors  who  deliver  it  are 
in  a  court  battle  in  which  the  newspaper 
has  won  a  skirmish.  The  newspaper  ter¬ 
minated  its  contracts  with  two  dealers, 
and  last  May  a  federal  judge  refused  to 
temporarily  enjoin  those  terminations. 

But  whether  or  not  the  terminations 
can  be  made  to  stick  remains  to  be  liti¬ 
gated,  and  the  case  points  up  the  awesome 
potential  of  the  earlier  St.  Louis  newspa¬ 
per  distribution  case.  Albrecht  v.  Herald 
Company  (390  U.S.  145,  1967). 

The  new  dispute  revolves  around  the 
Post-Dispatch’s  Saturday  issue.  The  Car¬ 
riers  -\ssociation  doesn’t  want  to  deliver 
it.  And  since  under  the  Albrecht  case  the 
publisher  can’t  dictate  the  price  at  which 
the  dealers  sell  their  newspapers,  at  least 
two  dealers  have  priced  delivery  of  the 
Saturday  edition  so  high  it  has  driven  off 
all  but  a  handful  of  customers.  (On  one 
route  of  1,400  weekday  customers,  only  six 
still  take  the  Saturday  paper.) 

The  newspaper’s  circulation  manager, 
reacting  to  the  sharp  drop,  notified  the 
dealers  that  “discouraging  readership  of 
the  Saturday  edition  of  the  Post  would  not 
be  tolerated  and  should  cease  at  once  .  .  . 
-Appropriate  measures  (including  termi¬ 
nation)  would  be  taken  to  insure  that 
Saturday’s  circulation  would  not  be  there¬ 
by  jeopardized.” 

After  a  second  warning,  the  two  carri¬ 
ers  were  terminated,  on  March  7,  1974, 
for  their  “failure  to  use  their  best  efforts 
to  distribute  the  Saturday  Post.” 

In  their  suit  against  the  newspaper  the 
two  dealers  claim  that  the  newspaper  is 
guilty  of  a  tie-in  between  the  sale  of 
weekday  and  Saturday  papers,  and  of 
price-fixing.  They  deny  ever  refusing  to 
deliver  a  Saturday  paper  to  anyone  who 
requested  it  at  their  price) . 

The  newspaper  points  out  that  Satur¬ 
day  home  delivery  is  very  important  since 
it  isn’t  supported  by  Saturday  street 
sales — and  Saturday  advertisers  have  in¬ 
dicated  they  will  cease  advertising  if  Sat¬ 
urday  circulation  continues  to  slide. 


The  Crookston  (Minn.)  Daily  Times,  a 
five-day  afternoon  newspaper  with  5,000 
circulation,  was  sold  in  August  according 
to  Robert  F.  Taylor,  former  president  and 
publisher  of  the  newspaper  to  Dickinson 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  publishers  of  the  Dick¬ 
inson  (N.D.)  Press. 

New  owners  of  the  Times  who  also  own 
the  Dickinson  newspaper  are  Les 
Daughtry,  Galveston  (Tex.)  Daily  Neivs, 
publisher,  who  is  associated  with  Carmage 
Walls  Newspapers,  Inc.,  publishers  of  17 
newspapers  in  12  states;  Clark  O.  Murray 
and  Wright  S.  Coulson,  who  also  own 
interest  in  the  Dickinson  newspaper  and 
are  principal  owners  of  Inland  Newspaper 
Machinery  Corp.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Wes  Plummer,  Jr.,  will  be  the  new  edi¬ 
tor-publisher.  He  was  previously  an  ad¬ 
vertising  executive  with  the  Galveston 
Daily  News. 


lUinois  daily  sold 

Publisher  David  Cain  has  announced 
the  sale  of  the  Cairo  Evening  Citizen  to 
Dan  G.  Dean  and  Carmage  Wall  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.  of  Galveston,  Texas.  Dean  took 
over  the  Citizen  August  1. 

Cain  had  purchased  the  Citizen  four 
years  ago  from  Martin  Brown  who  went 
into  the  public  relations  business.  The  sale 
ended  85  years  of  family  ownership. 


Usage  of  advertising  preprints  regis¬ 
tered  large  increases  among  both  na¬ 
tional  and  local  advertisers  using  daily 
and  Sunday  newspapers,  according  to  the 
Newspaper  Preprint  Corp. 

A  report  on  1973’s  performance  polled 
from  70%  of  all  U.S.  dailies  and  86%  of 
the  total  U.S.  Sunday  circulation  indicated 
that  some  12.8  billion  preprints  were  used 
for  an  increase  of  8.5%  over  1972.  The 
usage  of  preprints  has  climbed  60%  since 
1970. 

According  to  the  report,  sharpest  in¬ 
crease  in  preprint  advertising  was  in  the 
usage  of  newspaper  supplements,  up 
12.6%.  Supplements  in  weekday  editions 
now  account  for  42%  of  preprint  distribu¬ 
tion  as  opposed  to  36%  one  year  earlier. 
Major  users  of  the  weekday  preprint  were 
local  advertisers  who  accounted  for  51% 
of  all  preprint  ads  in  that  category.  Na¬ 
tional  advertisers  on  the  other  hand 
leaned  heavily  toward  Sunday  editions. 
Their  ads  made  up  92%  of  the  total  pre¬ 
prints  distributed. 

• 

Newsprint  consumption 
shows  5.9%  decrease 

Total  estimated  U.S.  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  was  768,955  tons  in  July,  9.6% 
less  than  in  July  1973,  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  report¬ 
ed.  Consumption  for  July  1973  was  850,- 
887  tons.  There  were  four  Sundays  in 
July  1974  compared  to  five  Sundays  in 
July  1973. 

For  the  first  seven  months  1974  total 
estimated  U.S.  newsprint  consumption 
was  5,822,958  tons,  compared  with  6,189,- 
554  tons  in  the  first  seven  months  of  1973, 
a  decrease  of  5.9%  in  1974. 

• 

New  format  adopted 

The  Trenton  (N.J.)  Times  will  change¬ 
over  to  a  six  column  format  on  September 
10.  The  newspaper  has  been  using  a  nine- 
column  style. 
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news-people  in  the  news 


Charles  Tracy  has  been  promoted  to 
classified  sales  manager  at  the  Baltimore 
News  American. 

*  *  * 

Kenneth  Ross,  assistant  financial  edi¬ 
tor — appointed  assistant  Sunday  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

*  *  « 

Mel  Hildebrand,  previously  with  Son 
Bernardino  Sun-Telegram — to  advertising 
manager  of  the  Reedley  (Calif.)  Exponent. 

*  *  * 

Charles  C.  Lehman — promoted  to  man¬ 
ager  of  survey  research  for  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau,  succeeding  Miss  Ilse 
Zeisel,  who  retired. 

*  *  * 

Don  C.  Elmore,  superintendent  of  com¬ 
posing  room  operations  for  the  Huntington 
(W.Va.)  Herald-Dispatch  for  16  years — 
named  production  manager  of  the  Niagara 
(N.Y.)  Gazette. 

*  *  * 

George  Amick,  associate  editor  at  the 
Trenton  (N.J.)  Times — taking  a  leave  of 
absence  for  one  year  beginning  September 
1  to  direct  research  project  for  the  Analy¬ 
sis  of  Public  Issues,  Princeton,  N..J. 

*  *  * 

Steve  Porter,  former  journalism  stu¬ 
dent  at  Texas  Technological  College — 
named  news  reporter  and  feature  writer 
fcr  the  Weatherford  (Okla.)  Daily  Demo¬ 
crat. 

*  41  * 

Jack  Roberts,  formerly  a  photographer 
for  the  Enid  (Okla.)  Daily  Eagle — named 
photographer  for  the  Gxitherie  (Okla.) 
Daily  Leader. 

*  *  * 

Edward  B.  Fiske,  37,  religion  editor  of 
the  New  York  Times  —  appointed  educa¬ 
tion  editor. 

*  4>  * 

Bill  Wagner,  sports  editor,  Ventura 
(Calif.)  Star-Free  Press — to  the  newly 
created  post  of  photo  editor.  Jim  Parker, 
sports  reporter — named  sports  editor. 

«  «  * 

Miss  Laura  A.  Johnson,  president  of 
Hartford  College  for  Women — elected 
director  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant. 
She  is  the  first  woman  director  in  the 
paper’s  210-year  history.  Also  named  a 
director  was  Millard  H.  Pryor  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent,  Lydall  Inc.,  Manchester,  Conn. 

*  *  * 

Bruce  Meadows,  sports  editor,  Klamath 
Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and  News — to  news 
editor  replacing  Gayiielen  Foltz,  moved 
to  Alaska.  Clare  Farnsworth,  sports 
staff  Napa  (Calif.)  Register — to  sports 
editor. 

*  *  « 

Jim  Saylor,  28,  formerly  retail  adver¬ 
tising  representative — named  public  serv¬ 
ice  and  promotion  manager  of  the  Battle 
Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer  and  News. 

*  *  * 

Patricia  L.  Bartimus — ^named  AP’s 
correspondent  in  Anchorage,  Alaska,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Hubert  Tarrant,  resigned. 

*  4>  * 

Kearney  S.  Bothwell  Jr.,  30,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Maryland-Delaware  news  editor 
with  headquarters  in  Annapolis,  succeed¬ 
ing  Jeffrey  C.  Reynolds,  43,  transferred 
to  Washington  as  assistant  bureau  man¬ 
ager  of  UPI’s  District  of  Columbia  bu¬ 
reau. 


Paul  E.  I.ondon,  42,  former  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  Beaver 
County  (Pa.)  Times — named  publisher  of 
the  Journal  Messenger,  Manassas,  Va. 

♦  ♦  * 

.Toitnt  J.  H\nnan.  formerly  General  Ad¬ 
vertising  Service’s  Houston  office  manager 
— joined  Igloo  Corp.,  Houston  as  manager 
of  advertising  and  sales  promotion. 

•  ♦  * 

Hubert  Mizell,  35,  former  sports  writer 
for  Associated  Press — named  sports  editor 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times,  re¬ 
placing  Buddy  Martin,  36 — named  news- 
features  editor. 

*  * 

Bob  Hamilton,  publisher,  Iowa  Park 
(Tex.)  Leader — elected  president  of  West 
Texas  Press  Association. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Thomas  J.  McCarthy,  assistant  to  the 
general  manager  of  the  Hamilton  (Ont.) 
Spectator — appointed  executive  assistant 
to  the  publisher  and  R.  D.  Wagland,  na¬ 
tional  sales  manager — to  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 

4<  *  4> 

L.  C.  Williams — named  chief  photogra¬ 
pher  of  the  Niagara  (N.Y.)  Gazette. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

H.  Kirk  Williams,  III,  president,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor  of  the  Dunkirk  (N.Y.) 
Evening  Observer  —  elected  president  of 
the  New  York  State  Publisher  Association 
for  1974-75.  Other  officers  elected :  Robert 
J,  Danzig,  publisher  of  Capital  News¬ 
papers  of  Albany  —  vicepresident;  John 
E.  Heselden,  vicepresident  for  personnel 
for  Gannett  Co.  —  secretary-treasurer. 

*  *  * 

R.  Whitney  Christian,  previously  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Cecil  (Md.)  Democrat  —  ap¬ 
pointed  Baltimore  County  editor,  respon¬ 
sible  for  seven  of  Stromberg  Publications’ 
suburban  Times  papers  ringing  the  city  of 
Baltimore. 

♦  *  * 

J.  William  Gregory,  an  ex-reporter  and 
former  press  secretary  of  Anne  Arundel 
County  executive  Joseph  W.  Alton  Jr.  — 
named  editor  of  the  Easton  (Md.)  Star- 
Democrat,  which  went  daily  August  28. 
Carlos  Warner,  veteran  circulation  exe¬ 
cutive  —  appointed  circulation  manager. 

4e 

W.  W.  Wilson,  recently  retired  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  St.  Augustine  (Fla.) 
Record,  has  been  named  acting  general 
manager  of  the  paper.  His  appointment 
came  after  A.  H.  Tebault  resigned  as 
executive  editor  and  general  manager. 
Tebault  has  acquired  controlling  interest 
in  a  Florida  weekly  newspaper. 


W.  Lawson  Grant,  vicepresident  of  the 
Danville  (Va.)  Register  and  Bee,  has  been 
named  general  manager  of  the  papers.  He 
replaces  Andrew  A.  Farley,  who  retired 
August  1  after  56  years. 

4>  «  * 

W.  Howard  Eanes,  a  faculty  member 
of  tbe  Lee  Memorial  School  of  Journalism 
at  Washington  and  Lee  University,  has 
been  named  managing  editor  of  the 
Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle.  He  succeeds 
Robert  W.  Brown,  who  died  April  1, 

«  *  4t 

Bob  Wegener  has  been  appointed  editor 
of  the  Longview  (Tex.)  Daily  News.  He 
is  former  editor  of  the  Altus  (Okla.) 
Galaxy,  Altus  Air  Force  Base  newspaper. 

*  *  * 

Erle  Phillips,  senior  partner  in  the 
firm  of  Fisher  &  Phillips,  which  specializes 
in  the  practice  of  labor  law  —  appointed 
labor  counsel  for  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

«  4c 

John  M.  Kawala,  former  promotion 

and  research  manager  of  the  Paterson 
(N.J.)  Morning  and  Evening  News,  to 
director  of  public  relations  for  the  Point- 
of-Purchase  Advertising  Institute. 

4  *  * 

Nick  Partsch,  an  account  executive 

with  the  Alliance  (Nebr.)  Times-Herald 
since  June,  1973  —  named  advertising 
manager. 

4  *  * 

Robert  E.  Ziebell,  previously  news  edi¬ 
tor — elevated  to  managing  editor  of  the 
Fullerton  (Calif.)  News  Tribune.  Don 
Sheets,  city  editor,  promoted  to  news  edi¬ 
tor. 


Robert  Schwartz  is  a  pro 
among  pros.  Former  INS  science 
editor.  New  York  Times  and 
Chicago  Sun  writer,  Robert 
Schwartz  knows  news.  He’s  now 
President  and  Creative  Director 
of  Manning,  Selvage  &  Lee.  You 
get  a  newsman’s  story  from 
Robert  Schwartz,  and  the  pros  he 
works  with.  Because  Robert 
Schwartz  is  a  PRO. 

MANNING,  SELVAGE  &  LEE 
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;  Nearly  100  people  producing 
_ :  material  editors  can  trust. 

666  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  10019 
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ADVERTISING  SCENE 

Manual  offers  ad  help 
for  Real  Estate  firms 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

No  doubt  when  Ray  J.  Greene,  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau’s  clas¬ 
sified  division  vicepresident  started  to 
write  his  just  published  manual  “How  to 
Double  the  Payoff  From  Your  Real  Estate 
Advertising”  he  had  no  notion  that  his 
book  would  hit  the  marketplace  when  the 
real  estate  business  was  at  its  lowest  ebb 
since  the  depression  days. 

However,  from  the  point  of  need  to  coax 
every  nickel  of  effectiveness  from  adver¬ 
tising  dollars  by  brokers  and  builders  bat¬ 
tling  the  dual  onslaught  of  skyrocketing 
prices  and  fast  vanishing  mortgage  mon¬ 
ey,  the  book’s  timing  is  superb.  If  ever  the 
real  estate  industry  had  to  make  its  ad 
dollars  seek  out  top  qualified  prospects,  it 
is  now. 

Greene,  whose  credits  include  a  long 
stint  as  CAM  of  the  Baltimore  (Md.) 
N ews- American  and  a  speaker  at  major 
real  estate  confabs  well  understands  that 
advertising,  while  one  of  the  key  success 
factors  in  the  real  estate  business,  is  by 
and  large  handled  as  a  part  time  chore  by 
either  the  owner  or  real  estate  office 
salesman.  For  this  reason,  CAMs  have 
found  a  big  welcome  mat  out  for  the  ad 
salesman  who  can  come  up  with  good  copy 
ideas.  Frequently,  the  ad  salesman  is  re¬ 
garded  as  the  broker’s  or  small  builder’s 
advertising  manager.  Greene’s  book,  in 
the  hands  of  the  advertiser,  could  help 
him  become  a  more  sophisticated  ad  man¬ 
ager  himself,  and  in  the  hands  of  the 
newspaper’s  sales  staff,  it  will  serve  the 
needs  of  many  advertisers  whom  the 
salesman  calls  upon. 

Key  to  the  manual  is  its  speedy  access 
to  the  right  ad  for  the  right  house.  Aware 
of  how  little  time  the  average  real  estate 
office  can  devote  to  writing  good  ads  the 
manual,  in  an  8%"  X  11"  ring  binder 
format  with  color  tabs  and  completely  in¬ 
dexed,  yields  a  choice  of  ads  for  private 
homes;  condominiums,  rentals,  develop¬ 


ment  homes,  farms  and  acreage  etc.,  at 
the  flip  of  the  wrist. 

For  example,  in  one  chapter  he  divides 
the  home  market  into  lower,  medium  and 
higher  priced  properties.  Turn  to  the  low¬ 
er  priced  homes  “Instant  Finder  Chart” 
and  read  down  the  list  on  the  left  headed, 
“When  You’re  Selling”:  and  then  follows 
a  listing  of  about  20  characteristics  of 
such  homes,  ie:  ‘An  Older  Home,’  ‘A 
Brand  New  Home,’  ‘Unusually  Good  Con¬ 
dition,’  etc.  After  you  pick  the  character¬ 
istic  that  relates  to  the  home  you  want  to 
advertise,  you  glance  at  the  right  hand 
column  which  is  headed  “SEE  AND 
USE:”  There  you  are  directed  to  specific 
ads  related  to  that  characteristic  by  num¬ 
ber.  There  are  generally  4  or  5  ready 
made  ads  to  choose  from. 

With  each  of  the  ads  there  is  a  brief 
comment  explaining  why  this  particular 
ad  should  attract  the  right  prospect.  To¬ 
gether  the  comments  provide  a  painless 
course  in  what  constitutes  good  advertis¬ 
ing.  To  this  writer’s  mind  many  of  the  ads 
selected  embody  hopeless  cliches  with 
headings  like  “Pretty  As  A  Picture”  and 
“Happiness  For  Sale”  yet  they  contain  all 
the  elements  that  create  traffic  in  the 
brokers’  office  because  the  home  hunter 
wants  specific  information  rathfer  than 
belles  lettres. 

Because  specific  information  is  so  im¬ 
portant  to  the  home  seeker,  Greene  de¬ 
votes  a  valuable  chapter  to  a  survey  of 
surveys  of  home  buyers’  needs  and  inter¬ 
ests  embracing  26  studies  by  newspapers, 
universities  and  real  estate  organizations 
which  have  helped  form  the  basis  for  his 
scientific  approach  to  what  the  well  writ¬ 
ten  real  estate  ad  should  contain.  For 
example,  every  survey  seems  to  agree  that 
district  or  location  is  the  primary  concern 
of  the  home  buyer.  Next  is  price.  There  is 
proof  that  from  48%  to  60%  of  readers 
will  ignore  an  ad  that  does  not  have  a 


price  indicated.  Third  in  importance  to  the 
home  buyer  is  the  number  of  bedrooms. 

One  interesting  technique  the  manual 
recommends  to  real  estate  people  is  that 
they  question  the  seller  of  homes  they  are 
planning  to  advertise  to  determine  what 
features  induced  them  to  buy  their  home 
originally.  Frequently  here  is  the  key  to  a 
most  successful  ad  effort. 

Besides  its  thorough  coverage  of  agate 
real  estate  advertising  the  manual  pro¬ 
vides  a  comparable  rundown  on  the  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  display  and  even  gives  specific 
advice  on  how  and  when  to  use  electronic 
media. 

Of  great  value  to  both  the  advertiser 
and  the  media  is  emphasis  on  keeping  tabs 
of  response  and  the  handling  of  inquiries. 
Too  frequently  the  newspaper  is 
downgraded  because  a  receptionist  doesn’t 
field  the  inquiries  properly.  The  adver¬ 
tiser  short-changes  himself  at  the  same 
time  since  he  doesn’t  really  learn  which 
ads  are  effective  and  which  are  not  nor 
what  his  advertising  is  doing  for  him.  As 
one  major  real  estate  advertiser  told  this 
writer  once,  “Most  of  our  business  seems 
to  come  from  ‘walk-ins’  but  when  we  stop 
our  newspaper  ads  we  stop  getting  those 
‘walk-ins.’  ” 

“How  To  Double  The  Payoff  From  Your 
Real  Estate  Advertising”  can  be  a  lifeline 
to  an  industry  that  has  a  major  stake  in 
effective  use  of  its  advertising  dollars.  At 
$39.95  it’s  a  good  buy. 


how  to  buy  for  less 

The  Washington  Post  Writers  Group 
column  by  Jane  Bryant  Quinn  will  intro¬ 
duce  a  new  personal  finance  column  by 
Jane  Bryant  Quinn  beginning  in  Septem¬ 
ber. 

Mrs.  Quinn,  former  editor  and  general 
manager  of  Business  Week  Letter,  left 
the  McGraw-Hill  publication  to  devote  the 
major  part  of  her  time  to  the  new  three- 
a-week  column  titled  “Staying  Ahead.” 

The  heart  of  her  new  column  will  be 
“bread  and  butter  advice”  on  how  to  do 
things  “cheaper,  quicker,  easier,  smarter” 
—  all  on  the  premise  there’s  still  a 
way  to  protect  yourself  in  this  unsettling 
world,”  according  to  Mrs.  Quinn. 

The  new  column  is  the  fourth  to  be 
offered  by  the  Writers  Group  in  its  first 
year  of  operation. 

• 

Inter-Mountain  has 
new  press  working 

The  Elkins  (W.Va.)  Inter-Mountain 
published  Thursday  (August  22)  for  the 
first  time  on  its  new  press  which  replaces 
the  plant  destroyed  in  an  August  6  fire. 

The  blaze  demolished  the  editorial 
offices  and  press  room,  forcing  publication 
during  the  nine  day  interim  to  move  to 
offset  facilities  in  Parkersburg. 

The  new  web-fed,  offset  press  arrived  in 
Elkins  Sunday  and  crews  worked  aroxmd- 
the-clock  to  install  it. 

The  press  is  located  in  an  old  downtown 
warehouse  and  plans  call  for  additions  to 
the  building  to  house  editorial  offices. 


Read  All  About  It! 

50  YEARS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  NEWSPAPER  EDITORS 

This  informal  history  is  a  blend  of  fact  and  fun  that 
covers  the  important  activities  of  the  Society  and 
entertaining  sidelights  on  its  members.  A  “must”  for 
anyone  interested  even  tangentially  in  editorial  affairs. 

Price:  $7.50  (360  pp.,  55  photos).  Send  check  to  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  1350  Sullivan  Trail,  Box  551,  Easton,  Pa.  18042 


Finance  column  tells 
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N.J.  bank  combines 
daily,  weeklies  ads 
for  low-cost  success 

A  simple,  low-budget  promotion  using 
major  daily  newspaper  and  five  weeklies 
proved  to  be  a  resounding  success  for 
New  Jersey’s  Berkeley  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Association. 

With  a  scant  advertising  and  promotion 
budget  of  $35,000,  the  association  planned 
a  three  week  promotion  to  open  a  new 
branch  in  Short  Hills,  N.J.  The  campaign 
was  originally  set  to  attract  about  500 
new  accounts  and  between  $1-1.5  million 
in  deposits  in  about  4  weeks. 

But,  according  to  Alan  Gordon,  Berk¬ 
eley  vicepresident  and  advertising  manag¬ 
er,  “Thanks  to  the  total  package  devised 
by  our  agency,  Venet  Advertising,  we 
were  able  to  top  our  goals  by  the  end  of 
the  third  week  with  800  new  accounts  and 
$2  million  in  new  deposits.  Our  promotion 
expenditure  totaled  $25,000  and  money  is 
still  coming  in.” 

When  the  bank  branch  opened  on  June 
15,  it  had  received  some  $300,000  in  new 
deposits  by  the  end  of  the  day.  And  Gor¬ 
don  said,  by  the  end  of  the  first  week,  it 
was  clear  that  the  advertising  promotion 
plan  and  its  budget  could  be  cut,  and  the 
media  schedule  shortened  by  one  week. 

The  promotion  which  included  free  gifts 
for  all  visitors,  premiums  for  new  deposi¬ 
tors,  free  ice  cream,  and  parking  lot  ex¬ 
hibitions,  was  launched  with  1,000  line  ads 


in  the  Newark  (N.J.)  Star  Ledger  and 
double-truck  space  in  five  weekly  papers. 
The  weeklies  included  the  Maplewood 
News  Record,  Springfield  Leader,  Union 
Leader,  Millburn  Item  and  the  Jewish 
News  of  New  Jersey. 

The  ads  which  underscore  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  logo  theme  of  “Your  Neighborhood 
Money  Tree”  told  potential  customers  to 
“Shake  the  Money  Tree  and  see  what  falls 
out.”  Copy  including  the  announcement  of 
the  grand  opening  and  a  map  on  how  to 
get  there.  To  back  up  the  Venet  ads,  the 
bank  used  direct  mail  and  spot  radio  an¬ 
nouncements. 

The  campaign  went  so  well,  according 
to  Ted  Pulton,  account  executive  for  Ven¬ 
et  Advertising,  that  during  the  second  two 
weeks  of  the  campaign  the  bank  was  able 
to  cut  its  space  size  in  the  five  weeklies  to 
one  full  page  instead  of  the  double  truck. 

Pulton  added  that  the  heavy  use  of 
community  weekly  newspapers  was  a  ma¬ 
jor  factor  in  achieving  impact  at  lower 
space  costs. 


Va.  resort  weekly  sold 

The  Virginia  Beach  Sun,  49-year  old 
community  newspaper  was  purchased  Au¬ 
gust  1  by  Byerly  Publications,  Franklin, 
Virginia.  The  paper  was  acquired  from 
Dear  Publication  &  Radio,  Inc.,  headquar¬ 
tered  in  Washington,  D.C.  Gene  Wendorf 
was  named  manager  of  the  new  Byerly 
affiliate.  He  holds  a  similar  position  with 
the  Chesapeake  (Va.)  Post,  another  By¬ 
erly  publication. 


Weekly  encourages 
reader  participation 

The  Suburban  Times  represents  a  new 
concept  in  newspapering  for  Stromberg 
Publications.  A  controlled  circulation 
newspaper  delivered  weekly  to  12,000 
homes  on  the  East  Side  of  Baltimore. 

The  Suburban  Times  will  invite  reader 
participation  through  special  columns, 
feature  stories  and  reviews  of  books, 
plays  and  theater.  It  is  intended  to  be  an 
area  newspaper  covering  government  and 
news  occurances  of  interest  to  the  commu¬ 
nity  residents  in  this  wide  region  of  Balti¬ 
more  suburbs. 

The  office  is  located  in  the  Germania 
Federal  Building,  809  Eastern  Ave.  in  the 
Essex  area  of  Baltimore.  Editor  is  Mi¬ 
chael  C.  Lipske. 

• 

Florida  weekly  sold 

Robert  Richner  and  his  family,  who 
publish  six  weeklies  in  Long  Island,  N.Y. 
communities,  have  bought  the  Banner 
News  Review,  a  weekly  at  Boca  Raton, 
Fla.,  from  Russell  L.  Moore  and  Philip  V. 
Brennan  Jr. 

• 

Kilgore  winner 

Joseph  R.  Lapointe,  senior  at  Wayne 
State  University,  Detroit,  was  named  as 
winner  of  the  $2,500  Barney  Kilgore 
Award  for  1974,  sponsored  by  the  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  Foundation. 


IF  YOU  VfANTTO  KNOW  THE  MFFERENCE 
BETWEEN  THE  SYSTEM  360/40  AND  THE 
SYSTEM  370/155,  JUST  ASK  GRACE. 

She  knows.  She  knows  how  to  work  a  computer, 
how  to  feed  a  computer,  and  maybe  she  can  even 
tell  you  how  to  talk  to  a  computer!  Because  Grace 
Anne  Williams  is  a  junior  programmer  in  data  ^s- 
tems  and  prc^ramming  at  S&H.  Grace  joined  The 
Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Company  in  November, 
1972, after  graduatingfromthefirst  class  of  a  (Com¬ 
puter  Training  Center  operated  in  New  York  by 
Opportunities  Industrialization  Centers  of  Amer¬ 
ica  (OIC). 

S&H  is  a  major  supporter  of  OIC,  and  helped 
sponsor  the  training  center.  Edward  A.  Hynes,  S&H 
urban  affairs  director,  says,  “S&H  needs  the  skills 
OIC’s  program  provides.  Our  company  has  hired  a 
number  of  OIC  trainees,  so  we’ve  seen  first-hand 
how  this  mutually-beneficial  program  works!” 

Supporting  OIC  is  just  one  effort  S&H  makes  to¬ 
ward  social  responsibility.  And  financial  support  of 
minority  programs  is  only  the  first  aspect  of  S&Hls 
response.  Frederick  A.  Collins,  Jr.,  president  of 
S&H,  says:  “The  second  is  opportunity,  not  lip  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  word,  but  a  real  chance  for  minority  em¬ 
ployees  to  grow  in  a  company.  The  third  and  most 
important  is  involvement:  actual  participation  in 
programs  aimed  at  solving  the  problems  facing 
minority  Americans’.’ 

Helping  to  solve  problems  facing  Americans— 
it’s  one  of  the  most  important  ways  The  Sperry 
and  Hutchinson  (Company  grows.  Just  ask  Grace. 

S&H  MEANS  A  LOT  MORE  rn 
THAN  GREEN  STAMPS.  Igil 
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Washington  bureau  By  Luther  Huston 

COX  NEWSPAPERS 


The  Washington  bureau  of  the  Cox 
newspapers  is  the  newest  major  news  bu¬ 
reau  in  the  national  capital.  It  serves  the 
five  afternoon  and  four  morning  dailies 
and  four  Sunday  papers  published  by  Cox 
Enterprises,  Inc.,  in  Ohio,  Georgia  and 
Florida. 

Cox  papers  in  Atlanta  and  Dayton  have 
had  correspondents  in  Washington  for 
many  years.  But  it  was  only  recently  that 
Cox  Enterprises  established  a  coordinated 
Washington  operation  serving  all  the 
newspapers.  The  regional  papers  still 
have  their  individual  correspondents  but 
they  operate  in  conjunction  with  a  nation¬ 
al  staff. 

The  bureau  chief  is  David  Kraslow.  He 
heads  a  staff  composed  of  national  corre¬ 
spondents  Eugene  V.  Risher,  Andrew  J. 
Glass  and  Jean  Heller,  and  regional  cor¬ 
respondents  Don  Winter  and  Maurice 
Fleiss  of  the  Atlanta  Journal,  Beau  Cutts 
of  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  Andrew  Mol- 
lison  of  the  Dayton  Daily  News,  and 
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/  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  \ 
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ORDER  YOUR  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION 
TODAY.  JUST  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avenue,  Ne\«  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

Gentlemen:  Please  start  my  subscription  now, 
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David  Kraslow,  bureau  chief,  and  Jean  Heller, 
invesfiqafive  reporter,  scan  a  story  prepared  for 
transmission  to  Cox  newspapers. 


Charles  Osolin  of  the  West  Palm  Beach 
and  Miami  News.  The  regional  correspon¬ 
dents  work  under  Kraslow’s  general  su¬ 
pervision  but  are  responsible  directly  to 
their  editors  on  local  and  regional  stories. 

Helen  McMaster  is  the  librarian  and 
office  manager,  and  is  assisted  by  Cheri 
Revell. 

Kraslow’s  functions  are  those  of  a 
coordinator.  He  is  not  the  hardboiled  Czar 
of  a  city  room  such  as  was  portrayed  in 
Ben  Hecht  and  Charley  MacArthur’s  play 
“The  Front  Page”  His  job  calls  for  consid¬ 
erable  tact  in  dealing  not  only  with  the 
bureau  staff  but  also  with  a  bevy  of  com¬ 
peting  editors. 

The  Cox  system  differs  from  that  of 
many  other  groups  in  that  it  has  no  over¬ 
all  editorial  executive.  The  senior  editor 
in  the  group  is  Jim  Fain,  editor  of  the 
Dayton  Daily  News  and  the  Miami  News 
and  the  executive  responsible  for  the 
Washington  operation.  Kraslow  reports 
directly  to  Fain. 

Although  the  Washington  correspon¬ 
dents  are  in  two  categories — national  and 
regional — they  can  be  and  often  are  flex¬ 
ible  in  producing  an  integrated  news  re¬ 


port.  A  regional  correspondent,  for  in¬ 
stance,  scouting  the  Capitol  for  news  of 
his  state  delegation  may  dig  up  a  story 
that  is  of  wider  interest  than  just  the 
area  he  represents.  Or  an  investigative 
national  correspondent  may  run  across  a 
story  or  develop  a  feature  that  the  editor 
of  a  regional  paper  would  play  up. 

In  that  case  Kraslow  sees  to  it  that  the 
story  or  feature  goes  to  the  desk  of  the 
appropriate  editors.  If  it  was  an  exclu¬ 
sive,  he  would  decide  whether  it  would  go 
to  the  morning  papers  or  the  afternoons. 
If  it  was  a  story  that  would  hold  for 
Sunday  release  it  would  be  filed  for  the 
Sunday  papers. 

The  Cox  morning  and  afternoon  papers 
in  Atlanta,  Dayton,  and  West  Palm  Beach 
are  intensely  competitive.  Kraslow  must 
not  only  be  discreet  with  information 
about  the  activities  of  competing  regional 
correspondents,  but  he  also  must  strive  to 
achieve  equity  in  serving  up  stories  for 
the  morning,  afternoon  and  Sunday 
cycles.  Fain  is  inclined  to  let  Kraslow 
decide  the  cycle  flow,  but  Kraslow  has 
been  given  general  guidelines  and  they  do 
consult  on  major  news  breaks.  So  far,  at 
least,  there  have  been  no  serious  com¬ 
plaints  of  unfair  treatment  from  Cox  edi¬ 
tors. 

Kraslow  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Washington  press  corps  since  1956.  He 
came  to  the  Capitol  as  correspondent  for 
the  Miami  Herald,  a  Knight  newspaper, 
and  spent  eight  years  in  Knight’s  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau.  Then  he  went  to  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
serving  there  nine  years,  the  last  several 
of  them  as  bureau  chief.  A  little  more 
than  two  years  ago  he  left  the  Times  and 
became  assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Washington  Star-News.  In  March  1974, 
he  left  the  Star-News  and  organized  the 
Cox  bureau. 

The  bureau  transmits  its  stories  via 
automatic  Zerox  telecopier  and  a  Telex 
network  linking  the  major  Cox  papers. 
Kraslow  says  they  are  looking  for  an  even 
more  sophisticated  system  and  will  install 
it  whenever  it  is  available. 


FELLOWSHIPS  FOR  JOURNALISTS 

The  tenth  annual  Alicia  Patterson  Foundation  fellowship 
competition,  September  3-October  15,  1974. 


Applications  accepted  from  newspaper  and  broadcast  journalists  and 
editors  having  five  years'  professional  experience  and  employers'  agree¬ 
ment  to  a  one  year  leave  of  absence.  Freelances  not  excluded.  Awards 
made  in  December  for  investigation  of  chosen  area  or  problem,  foreign 
or  domestic.  Not  intended  to  support  preparation  of  books.  Youth  is  an 
asset. 

Application  forms  and  information:  The  Alicia  Patterson 
Foundation,  535  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10017. 
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Special  ‘Wee  Pals’  panels  drawn 
for  crime -prevention  messages 


Cartoonist  Morrie  Turner's  “Wee  Pals” 
cast  of  pint-sized  black,  white,  American 
Indian  and  Oriental  children  have  been 
recruited  by  several  police  departments 
around  the  country  to  help  fight  crime. 

Turner’s  characters  are  delivering 
crime  prevention  messages  via  bookmarks, 
stickers,  rubber  stamps,  shopping  bags, 
brochures  and  television  spots. 

The  crime-fighting  involvement  of  “Wee 
Pals,”  which  is  syndicated  by  King 
Features,  began  in  Turner’s  hometown  of 
Oakland,  California.  Success  there 
brought  national  attention  and  inquiries 
from  as  far  away  as  Queensland,  Austral¬ 
ia.  Efforts  similar  to  Oakland  have  been 
implemented  in  Pleasant  Hill,  California, 
and  Mt.  Lebanon,  Pennsylvania.  In  the 
Fall  the  Office  of  the  Governor,  Criminal 
Justice  Division,  in  Texas  will  begin  using 
the  comic  strip  characters  in  a  state-wide 
program. 

Late  last  year  Oakland  Police  Chief 
George  T.  Hart  asked  his  public  informa¬ 
tion  unit  to  find  new  methods  of  emphasiz¬ 
ing  crime  prevention  to  the  general  pub¬ 
lic.  Sgrt.  Roy  Moss  of  the  department  said, 
“We  decided  to  approach  Mr.  Turner  for 
our  project  because  of  what  we  considered 
to  be  the  multi-ethnic  appeal  of  ‘Wee 
Pals.’  ” 


The  full  length  book  mark  for  "Operation 
I.D."  uses  this  Turner  cartoon  with  a  list 
of  procedures  to  be  used  in  engraving 
identification  on  valuable  personal  prop¬ 
erty  and  carries  the  Oakland  Police 
insignia. 

Turner  enthusiastically  created  a  series 
of  crime  prevention  messages  in  cartoon 
form.  In  Oakland,  the  “Wee  Pals”  mes¬ 
sages  have  appeared  on  18,000  bookmarks 
distributed  through  public  libraries  and  on 
thousands  of  decals  distributed  through  a 
write-in  program  and  at  crime  prevention 
meetings.  The  cartoons  have  also  been 
made  into  rubber  stamps  for  outgoing 
mail  and  are  printed  on  special  envelopes 
used  by  the  Oakland  police  for  “Home 
Alert”  newsletters. 

Turner  worked  at  one  time  as  a  police 
clerk  in  his  hometown  of  Oakland  while 
freelancing  to  magazines.  He  quit  the  job 
in  favor  of  full  time  cartooning  in  1964, 
beginning  “Wee  Pals”  the  following  year. 
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Gannett  Foundation 
grants  total  $1.5ni 

New  grants  totaling  $1,576,075 — 
including  nearly  $800,000  for  journalism 
education — were  announced  by  the  Frank 
E.  Gannett  Newspaper  Foundation,  Inc. 

Since  1961,  the  Gannett  Foundation,  es¬ 
tablished  in  1937  by  the  late  founder  of 
the  Gannett  Group  of  Newspapers,  has 
given  more  than  $4.5  million  in  cash  or 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  stock  to  aid  American 
journalism  schools.  It  also  has  contributed 
nearly  $15.5  million  for  other  educational, 
charitable,  civic,  cultural  and  medical  pur¬ 
poses,  mostly  in  communities  where  the  54 
Gannett  daily  newspapers  are  published. 

Totals  of  new  cash  or  stock  grants  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  foundation  are:  Journalism 
education — $792,075,  museums — $300,000, 
hospitals — $195,000,  general  public  ser¬ 
vice — $83,000,  youth  public  service — $71,- 
000,  colleges  and  universities — $50,000, 
Salvation  Army — $30,000,  United  Funds — 
$25,000,  environment^  agencies — $20,000, 
and  YWCA— $10,000. 

The  largest  grant  to  support  journalism 
education  was  $329,000  in  stock  to  Stan¬ 
ford  University  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  to 
help  endow  Stanford’s  program  of  fellow¬ 
ships  for  mid-career  journalists. 

• 

Foreign  correspondents 

At  least,  1,172  correspondents  for  for¬ 
eign  media  are  living  in  the  U.S.  and 
reporting  the  American  scene,  reports  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency.  The  USIA, 
which  publishes  a  directory  of  Foreign 
Press  Centers  in  New  York  and  Washing¬ 
ton,  said  those  named  represent  556  news¬ 
papers,  press  services,  broadcast  stations 
from  over  70  countries  or  areas.  Great 
Britain  has  the  largest  representation  of 
resident  correspondents,  with  a  total  of 
143  stationed  in  five  cities.  West  Germany 
was  next  with  118  and  Japan  third  with 
98. 

• 

Grouch  to  Akron 
as  general  manager 

W.  Walton  Crouch,  administrative  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  president  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Associated  Newspapers,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  general  manager  of  the  Akron 
Beacon-News,  a  Copley  Newspaper. 
Crouch  was  publisher  of  the  West  San 
Gabriel  Valley  Copley  Newspaper  before 
they  were  sold  in  June  to  the  Morris 
Newspaper  Corp. 


IS  JUDAISM 
EVANGELICAL? 

THE  JEWISH  FUTURE  by  M.  Jordan 
A  column  of  comment  and  conciliation. 

Samples  from  Interlude  Productions,  Box  157 
Maplewood,  N.J.  07040.  Weekly/SOO  words 
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Can’t  tell  a  gazebo 
from  a  marbljaized. 
I  Ion?"  I 


Genevieve  Fernandez  can  help. 

Her  column,  INTERIOR  DECORATING, 
lavishly  illustrated,  has  transformed  many 
a  lackluster  home  into  a  showplace. 

•  And  think  of  the  extra  ad  revenue  the 
■:-i  column  is  bound  to  produce. 

INTERIOR 

DECORATING 

Four  times  weekly:  two  illustrated 
features  and  two  Q-and-A  columns. 
Scannable 

UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

220  East  42nd  StreeteNew  York,  N  Y  10017 
(212)682-3020 
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24'hour  Tribune 
will  debut  with 
five  editions 

When  the  Chicago  Tribune  unfurls  its 
24-hour  format  on  September  16,  it  will  be 
in  the  form  of  five  editions,  According  to 
a  Tribune  Company  spokesman. 

The  five  editions,  he  said,  include  an 
Evening  Green  Streak  edition  that  will 
carry  a  “Final  Markets”  tag;  that  goes  to 
press  at  3:30  p.m.  At  11  p.m.,  the  Tribune 
will  publish  the  Morning  Final  3  Star 
edition.  The  Morning  Sports  Final  4  Star 


edition  will  spin  on  the  presses  at  2:30 
a.m.  It  will  be  followed  by  the  Morning 
Turf  Final  5  Star  at  4:45  a.m.  and  the 
.\fternoon  Final  7  Star  edition  at  10  a.m. 

On  that  day,  the  Tribune  Company 
plans  to  hold  a  press  briefing  before  the 
10  a.m.  deadline  to  explain  the  mechanics 
of  putting  out  the  24-hour  newspaper,  the 
philosophy  behind  it  and  a  press  report  on 
placement  of  Chicago  Today  staff  mem¬ 
bers. 

Chicago  Today  by  that  time  will  have 
folded.  It’s  last  edition  will  run  on  Sep¬ 
tember  13,  a  Friday.  Instead  of  just  clos¬ 
ing  with  a  one-day  announcement,  the 
spokesman  said,  the  Tribune  Company  de¬ 
cided  to  give  Today  staffers  more  ad¬ 
vanced  notice.  “Part  of  the  reason  is  to 
give  the  people  more  of  a  chance  to  locate 


r“Wliat - 

do  you 

caum 

A  word  game  for  word  mongers 


Most  of  us  have  seen  the  two  items 
shown  in  the  above  photos. 

But,  suppose  you  wanted  to  order  the 
item  on  the  left  by  phone,  what  would 
you  ask  for? 

Or,  what  about  the  machine  on  the 
right?  If  you  saw  such  a  machine 
loading  dirt  out  of  a  bank  into  trucks, 
what  would  you  call  it?  The  proper 
generic  name  is  “track-type  loader,” 
also  called  “crawler-loader”  or  “trac¬ 
tor-shovel.”  Don’t  let  the  color  con¬ 
fuse  you.  People  sometimes  assume  if 
it’s  a  yellow  tractor,  it  was  made  by 
Caterpillar. 

Cat  and  Caterpillar  are  registered 
Trademarks  of  Caterpillar  Tractor 


Co.  These  Trademarks  should  only  be 
used  to  identify  our  products.  The  list 
includes  motor  graders,  backhoes, 
wheel  loaders,  excavators,  and  track- 
type  loaders. 

We’d  appreciate  it  if  you  used  our 
name  only  where  it  properly  applies. 

Thank  you. 

As  for  the  electrical  outlet  cover,  it’s 
called  a  “strike  plate.” 

m  OAT«liPII.LAIt 

Wheel  and  Track-Type  Tractors  •  Load¬ 
ers  *  Scrapers  •  Engines  •  Motor  Grad¬ 
ers  •  Pipelayers  •  Off-Highway  Trucks 


other  jobs,”  he  said,  “and  possibly  it  will 
give  the  Tribune  more  time  to  work  out 
the  mechanics  of  the  new  24-hour  newspa¬ 
per.” 

After  Labor  Day,  the  Tribune  company 
launched  a  campaign  to  describe  to  Chica¬ 
goans  its  plans  to  convert  the  newspaper 
to  the  new  format.  It  is  using  radio  ads, 
commercials  on  six  local  tv  stations  and 
in-house  newspaper  space. 

The  campaign  created  by  Marvin  H. 
Frank  &  Co.  includes  such  headline  copy 
as  “As  fresh  as  the  day  is  long.”  The 
promotion  is  supposedly  the  costliest  pro¬ 
motion  the  newspaper  has  ever  used. 

Meanwhile,  Today  staffers  who  were  re¬ 
tained  are  still  continuing  in  their  present 
capacities,  although  many  have  met  with 
the  Tribune  staffers  they  will  work  with. 

The  Tribune  spokesman  also  described 
the  morale  of  the  Today  staff  as  a  “com¬ 
plex  emotional  situation.” 

“Morale  depends  on  what  part  of  the 
staff  you’re  talking  about.  The  one’s  who 
were  retained  or  the  one’s  who  were  let 
go,”  he  explained.  He  added  that  recruit¬ 
ment  for  those  staff  members  now  looking 
for  jobs  has  been  going  “very  well.” 

• 

Reporter  wins  battle 
against  ‘gag  rule’ 

Thomas  E.  Summers,  24,  a  college  stu¬ 
dent  and  summer  reporter-photographer 
at  the  Washington  Court  House  (Ohio) 
Record-Herald,  was  acquitted  of  contempt 
of  court  (August  30)  for  publishing  the 
name  of  a  trial  witness  named  in  open 
court. 

Visiting  Union  Ck)unty  Common  Pleas 
Judge  Gwynn  Sanders  of  Marysville  ruled 
that  Fayette  County  Common  Pleas  Judge 
Evelyn  W.  Coffman  of  Washington  had 
exceeded  her  authority  when  she  sited 
Summers  for  contempt.  Judge  Coffman  or¬ 
dered  the  press  not  to  print  the  name  of  a 
witness  identified  in  court  June  25  while  a 
trail  was  in  progress.  Judge  Coffman  sub¬ 
sequently  declared  a  mistrial  when  Sum¬ 
mers  disregarded  her  order. 

“This  court  is  of  the  opinion  that  a 
judge  has  no  right  to  gag  the  press  for 
reporting  actions  which  occur  in  the 
courtroom,”  Judge  Sanders  said  in  his 
written  opinion. 


Know  all  facets  of  Australian 
advertising,  marketing  and 
media,  by  reading: 

ADVERTISING  NEWS 

(Publishid  every  second  Friday) 

The  oldest-established,  best-known  and  largest- 
circulating  newspaper  in  the  communication  industry. 


ADVERTISING  NEWS 
Elizabeth  t  Butt  Sts.,  Surry  Hills, 

Sydney,  Australia  20i0 

Send  a  copy  of  each  issue  for  one  yaar,  including 
FREE:— 

*  Guide  to  Clients  and  Agencies 
(March  and  September) 

*  Guide  to  Agencies  and  Clients 
(June  and  December) 

*  Agencies'  Annual  Billings  (May) 

*  National  Advertisers'  List  (August) 
Annual  Subscription  to  U.S.A..  $A24.00.  Payment  must 
be  made  by  bank  draft  in  Australian  currency. 
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Deaths 

James  F.  Garrett,  58,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  Boston  Herald- American  and  Sun¬ 
day  H erald- Advertiser ;  August  11. 

«  *  * 

J.  Phil  Bradley,  43,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Gallatin  (Ky.)  County  News 
in  a  head-on  collision  near  Carollton,  Ky. 
on  Interstate  71 ;  August  20. 

*  *  * 

Joe  Creason,  55,  columnist  for  the 
Louisville  Courier- Journal  since  1963 ; 
August  14. 

*  ♦  « 

James  B.  Anderson,  59,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Petersburg  (Ba.)  Progress-In¬ 
dex  since  1968;  June  7. 

m  *  * 

William  Wylie,  68,  editor  of  the  Rig- 
ley  (Ohio)  Bee  since  the  late  1930s;  re¬ 
cently. 

*  *  * 

Sally  E.  Foster,  women’s  editor  of  the 
Milledgeville  (Ga.)  Union-Recorder;  Au¬ 
gust  1. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Chester  M.  McEvoy,  74,  retired  assist¬ 
ant  classified  manager  of  the  Newark 
(N.J.)  News;  August  12. 

*  *  * 

David  Bernstein,  59,  editor  of  the  Bing¬ 
hamton  (N.Y.)  Sun-Bulletin;  August  21. 

*  *  * 

Harry  Burke,  62,  reporter  for  the  New¬ 
ark  (N.J.)  Netvs  for  more  than  40  years; 
August  20. 

♦  *  * 

Leigh  E.  Burdick,  75,  retired  editor  of 
Jamestown  (N.Y.)  Post-Journal;  August 
16. 

*  «  * 

J.  Edward  Allen,  68,  former  interna 
tional  vicepresident  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild;  night  city  editor  of  the 
Boston  Herald;  and  United  Nations  editor 
of  the  International  News  Service;  Sep¬ 
tember  1. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Blanche  H.  Smith,  80,  board  chairman 
and  editorial  chairman  of  the  Meriden 
(Conn.)  Record  Company  and  mother  of 
Carter  H.  White,  publisher  of  the  Meridan 
Record,  and  Knowlton  H.  White,  president 
of  the  Thompson  Candy  Co. ;  September  2. 

*  «  * 

William  F.  Benson,  64,  assistant  to  the 
general  manager  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
prior  to  his  retirement  in  July  1972; 
August  29. 

«  4>  * 

Louise  Davis,  76,  former  society  editor 
of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and  syn¬ 
dicated  columnist  prior  to  her  retirement 
several  years  ago;  August  24. 

*  *  * 

Josephine  K.  Shepard,  72,  reporter  for 
the  Indianapolis  Star  for  nearly  50  years; 
August  5. 

*  *  * 

Russell  H.  Reeves,  69,  retired  day 
managing  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer;  August  28. 

*  *  * 

Cortland  A.  Peterson,  53,  advertising 
director  of  the  Gannett  Rochester  News¬ 
papers  for  the  past  three  years,  of  pneu¬ 
monia  complicating  acute  leukemia;  Sep¬ 
tember  1. 


Raton  Range  sold 

The  Raton  (N.  Mex.)  Daily  Range  and 
the  weekly  Springer  Tribune  have  been 
sold  to  David  R.  Palmer,  El  Dorado, 
Arkansas  by  F.  Eugene  Wisner.  Palmer 
has  been  general  manager  of  the  El  Dora¬ 
do  News-Times.  Prior  to  that  he  was  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Globe  Newspapers,  a  group 
of  10  weeklies  in  Fairfax,  Va.  Dean  D. 
Sellers,  Mesa,  Arizona  broker,  handled  the 
sale.  Kenneth  Green,  formerly  of  Alamo¬ 
sa,  Colo.,  was  named  vicepresident  and 
general  manager. 

Open  meeting  lawsuits 
filed  by  Tenn.  papers 

Two  Tennessee  newspapers  filed  sepa¬ 
rate  lawsuits  within  24  hours  last  week 
charging  different  county  school  boards 
with  violations  of  the  state’s  new  Open 
Meetings  Law. 

The  Chattanooga  Times  filed  a  com¬ 
plaint  August  27  against  the  Hamilton 
County  Board  of  Education,  charging  that 
board  with  violating  the  Open  Meetings 
Law  by  closing  parts  of  its  June  13  and 
August  15  meetings  to  the  public.  The 
lawsuit  claims  that  Times  reporters  were 
instructed  to  leave  the  board  room  on  both 
dates  when  the  board  announced  it  would 
meet  in  closed  sessions. 

The  Oak  Ridger  filed  a  similar  com¬ 
plaint  the  following  day  against  the 
Roane  County  Board  of  Education,  charg¬ 
ing  it  had  acted  illegally  by  meeting  in  a 
closed  caucus  August  22.  On  that  date,  a 
reporter  for  The  Oak  Ridger  was  denied 
admission  to  the  caucus,  which  board 
members  said  was  merely  for  discussion. 

Tennessee’s  Open  Meetings  Law,  which 
took  effect  May  1,  was  declared  constitu¬ 
tional  by  the  state  Supreme  Court. 

These  are  the  first  lawsuits  filed  by 
newspapers  charging  violations  of  the 
law,  but  an  earlier  action  was  brought 
against  the  Williamson  County  school 
board  by  a  Franklin  radio  station, 
WAGG,  and  the  Middle  Tennessee  Chap¬ 
ter  of  the  Society  of  Professional  Journal¬ 
ists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

• 

Ex-controller  accused 

Earlston  E.  Wansel,  former  bookkeep¬ 
er-controller  of  the  Greater  Philadelphia 
Group,  publishers  of  seven  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  been 
charged  with  forgery  and  theft.  Wansel 
was  accused  by  the  District  Attorney  of 
taking  checks  belonging  to  the  newspaper 
group  in  the  amount  of  $5,005.73  in  his 
own  account. 

• 

Kickback  revealed 

Francis  T.  DeAndrea,  a  reporter  on  the 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Times,  disclosed  to  a  Fed¬ 
eral  grand  jury  August  26  that  he  had 
been  offered  the  position  of  business  man¬ 
ager  in  the  Dunmore  School  District 
provided  he  paid  certain  school  directors 
for  the  appointment.  The  grand  jury  is 
probing  into  alleged  irregularities  in  Dun- 
more  and  Hazleton  area  school  districts. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  RATES 

POSITIONS  WANTED 
I  Payable  with  order  I 


4-weeks  . $1.25  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  . $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  . $1.45  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  . $1.55  per  line 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

IKemlttanee  should  accompany  elassHled  copy 
when  submitted  unless  credit  has  been  estab¬ 
lished.! 


4-weeks  . $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  . $1.90  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  . $2.00  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  . $2.10  per  line 


Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  50y  per  insertion  for  box  service  and 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  aiso 
availabie  at  $1.00  extra 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or 
other  decorations,  changes  your  classified  ad 
to  display.  The  rate  for  display  classified  is 
$3.95  per  agate  line — $55.30  per  column  inch 
minimum  space. 

Classified  Contract  Rates  Available 
On  Request 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 

Tuesday,  4:30  PM  New  York  Time 
Dox  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 
(212)  752-7050 


Masonite  offers  dealers 
fall  co-op  package 

Co-op  advertising  is  part  of  the  market¬ 
ing  budget  for  Masonite  Corporation 
which  this  fall  will  introduce  a  new  line 
of  interior  wall  panels. 

The  co-op  advertising  program  being 
offered  to  dealers  carrying  Masonite’s 
Forester  series  of  panels  carries  what  the 
company  describes  as  a  “generous  al¬ 
lowance”  for  paneling  purchases  made 
through  Dec.  31,  1974.  The  co-op  program 
will  be  supported  by  magazine,  network 
and  trade  ads. 

A  promotion  kit  including  a  how-to- 
panel-a-room  film  lasting  20  minutes, 
newspaper  ads  and  radio  commercials  is 
also  being  offered. 

• 

Joins  press  staff 

Robert  A.  Kelly,  communications  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  Interior  Department,  has 
joined  President  Ford’s  White  House 
press  staff.  Kelly  will  work  with  James  R. 
Holland  and  Paul  A.  Miltich  to  help  open 
communications  between  the  executive 
agencies  and  the  public. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


AFRICA 


ASTROLOGY 


AFRICA  FEATURES:  We  are  the  only  !  jjj  THE  STARS  I  "Your  Horoscope 
agency  based  in  Africa  filing  exMllent  Forecast,”  a  popular  weekly  column  by 
^atures  on  Africa  world-wide  wwkly.  experienced  astrologer/ columnist. 

Pay  us  your  usual  rates.  African  News  rates,  high  reader  appeal.  Free 

Service,  P.O.  Box  2416,  Lagos,  Nigeria,  samples.  Box  1190,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


ANTIQUES 


Antiques  in  America 

“Antiques  in  .America”  is 
written  by  Harry  Baker,  a 
newspaperman  who  grew 
up  in  the  furniture  design 
business,  is  himself  a  collec¬ 
tor  and  antiques  expert.  It 
is  specific,  illustrated,  prac¬ 
tical.  His  column  is  respect¬ 
ed  by  professionals  but 
profitable  to  amateurs  and 
is  written  with  real  Yankee 
humor  and  literary  econ¬ 
omy.  For  samples  and 
prices  write  The  Providence 
Journal,  Room  416,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.I.  02902. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


I  SUPPLEMENT  daily  horoscope  column 
I  with  weekly  professional,  illustrated 
feature  which  explains  how  astrology 
works:  makes  predictions,  answers 
I  questions.  Eridani  Foundation,  RR  1, 
Box  11,  Capt.  Cook,  Hawaii  96704. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


DAILIE3S1  WEEKUESI  COLUM¬ 
NISTS  I  A  weekly  non-oommercial  col¬ 
umn  showing  your  readers  how  to  save 
money  and  operate  safer  cars  is  avail¬ 
able  without  charge  from  the  Automo¬ 
tive  Parts  &  Accessories  Association. 
Write:  "Tips  for  the  Novice  Auto¬ 
mechanic,”  APAA,  1730  K  Street  N,W., 
I  Washington,  D,C,  20006, 


BICENTENNIAL 


EXPEatTLY  RESEa^RCHEID  and  well- 
written  weekly  column,  keyed  to  same 
dates  200  years  ago,  in  poiitical  and 
military  events  and  social  changes  lead¬ 
ing  to  War  of  Independence.  Begins 
December.  Good  rates.  No  contracts: 
gentlemen’s  agreement.  Box  2211, 
^itcr  &  Publisher, 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

EVom  Puget  Sound  to  Saddle  River, 
readers  love  our  weekly  column  I  You 
will  tool  Write  Interlude  Productions, 
Box  167,  Maplewood,  N.J,  07040. 


CARTOONS 


DOOZIES,  a  new  cartoon  panel  to 
brighten  your  paper.  Once-a-week.  De¬ 
tails  and  samples  from  Features  Un¬ 
limited,  13050  Raymer  St.,  N,  Holly¬ 
wood,  Calif,  91605. 


LIKE  TO  HAVE  YOUR  READERS 
LAUGH?  "Mr  &  Mrs  Bedroom  Banter”. 
Witty  I  Unusual  I  REALLY  different  I 
FREE  SAMPLES.  REPRO  PROOFS 
ONLY.  Two  Hands  Studio,  300  Laguna 
Vista,  Alameda,  Calif.  94501. 


EUROPE 


SID  DU  BROFT  (USA)  covers  Europe 
with  weekly  column.  Geiser  Productions 
lAd.,  7  The  Corner,  Grange  Rd.,  London 
W  6,  England. 


GENERAL 


CONSERVATIVE  READESIS  relate  to 
this  entertainment  columnist.  EVee 
samples.  Box  398,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


HEALTH  ADVICE 


YOUR  HEIALTH  IS  YOUR  WEALTH. 
Weekly  column  explores  (with  personal 
stories)  role  of  vitamins  and  minerals 
in  relation  to  weil-being.  Ideal  Features. 
P.O.  Box  1237-EG,  Melbourne,  Florida 
32935. 


HUMOR 


WEEKLY  BLACK  COMMENTARY 
with  song  i>arody.  Samples.  Parodix, 
Box  2240,  Chicago,  Ill.  60690. 


HUNTING  &  FISHING 


LIVELY  WEEKLY  COLUMN  on  hunt¬ 
ing  and  fishing  tips  by  skilled  writer 
and  nationally  known  wildlife  specialist 
with  major  university.  Author  of  20 
publications,  hundreds  of  magazine  ar¬ 
ticles.  Tips  based  on  research,  40  years 
experience.  Sample  copies.  Questions 
answered.  E.  F.  Kennamer,  Rt.  2,  Box 
384,  Auburn.  Ala.  36830. 

"'^SaENCE/ENVIRoim 

ETIEE  to  your  readers,  a  short,  snappy 
weekly  science  and  environment  column 
based  on  the  expertise  of  several  thou¬ 
sand  researchers  in  everything  from 
anesthesia  to  zoology — including  the  de¬ 
signer  of  America’s  first  satellite.  Sam¬ 
ples  on  request.  University  News  Serv¬ 
ice,  The  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa  52242. 

thaveT^'^^^^ 

YOUTH  TRAVEL  COLUMN  free  from 
top  travel  writer.  Factual,  hard-news 
style :  related  photos.  Contact  R.  Mink, 
721  Gordon  Terr.,  Chicago,  Ill.  60613. 

^'^^'IfeeklyIeat^^ 

OFFSET  WldEKLY  CARTOON  PANEL, 
Outdoor  type  for  family  reading.  FREIE 
SAMPLES.  SIERRA  FEATURES  P-O. 
Box  740.  Grass  Valley,  Calif. 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  and  com¬ 
ment,  church  directory  illustrations 
horoscope,  movie  reviews,  crossword 
puzzle,  humorous  cartoons,  other  qual¬ 
ity  features  for  the  weekly  editor  (off 
set  only).  Prices  for  all  (11)  features 
stsLTt  at  $6.60,  based  upon  circulation. 
P.O.  Box  995,  Newman,  Ga.  30263. 
Ph.:  (404)  253-5356 
MARK-MORGAN  SYNDICATEID 
FEIATURES 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

NEW^  SOLUTIONS  for  old  problems. 
Let  us  survey  your  operation.  Reason¬ 
able  :  substantial  returns.  What’s  your 
problem?  Associated  Media  Consultants, 
P.O.  Box  1029,  Georgetown,  S.C.  29440. 

ALAN  G.  LEWIS 

Media  Broker 

On  file  —  over  300  active  qualified 
buyers  for  your  daily,  top  weekly  or 
shopper.  Ridge  Road,  Hardwick,  Mass. 
01037.  Phone  (413)  477-6009. 

Negotiations  for  sales  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  ft  ASSOC., 
6614  Rutgers  Street 

Houston.  Texas  77005 

Ph.  (713)  664-9414 

CIRCULATION  BOOSTERS 

A  CIRCULATION-WIN  SURE-FIRE 
for  790  U.S,  cities.  'The  world-discovery 
”(?hrist  Did  Not  Perish  on  the  Cross” 
(U.S.  book  of  the  discoveries  on  the 
Holy  Shroud  of  Christ,  November  1974 
publishing).  Up  to  6  weeks  series 
(daily  or  weekly),  up  to  37  pictures 
for  newspapers.  Sure-Fire  guarantee: 
After  4  weeks  series  from  16  up  to 
60%  paid  circulation-win  (no  brag,  a 
really  fact,  under  15%  circulation-win 
no  pay).  You  never  published  a  more 
human-sensational  series  in  your  news¬ 
paper.  Single-exclusive-copyrights  for 
each  of  790  U.S.  cities,  all  zones.  Give 
your  clear  city-interests  to  Box  2244, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  EISTATE  TAX, 
partnership,  loan,  depreciation  and  in¬ 
surance  purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Bro¬ 
chure.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Nor¬ 
ton,  Kans.  67654,  or  Robert  N.  Bolitho, 
Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission,  Kans. 
66207. 


PRESERVE  XTTMOST  SECURITTf  and 
avoid  haggling  in  your  newspaper  sale. 
Newspaper  Service  Co.,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Dr. 
12428.  Panama  (Tity,  Ela.  32401. 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
W.  B.  GRIMEIS  ft  Co. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20045 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 

CONWAY  C.  CRAIG,  newspaper  spe¬ 
cialist,  negotiates  in  strictist  confidence 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  newspapers. 
Mr.  Craig  is  associated  with  Doubleday 
Media,  brokers  of  Radio.  TV,  Cable 
TV,  and  newspaper  properties.  f^Uill 
collect:  (512)  434-4900.  Or  write:  P.O. 
Box  28182,  San  Antonio,  Texas  78228. 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
I  "the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES.  SERVICES.  MANAGEMENT 
Mobile,  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 
!  5464  Government  Blvd. 

I  JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 

Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
I  2234  E.  Romneys,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  proi>erty. 
you  should  call  (813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (813)  733-8063  nights;  or  write 
Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  Florida 
33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

KREHBIEUBOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 
Newspai>er  Sales,  Appraisals, 
Consultations 

{IVe  handle  different  properties,  all  types, 
from  our  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBDEL,  "Norton 
Office,”  P.O.  Box  88,  Norton.  Kans. 
67654.  Office  phone  (913)  927-3407. 
ROBERT  N.  BOUinO,  "Kansas  City 
(^ce,”  P.O.  Box  7183,  Shawnee 
Mission,,  Kans.  66207.  Office  (918) 
236-6280;  Res.  (913)  881-6815. 

ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  i>er- 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


THIS  WEEKLY  OPPORTUNITY 
knocks  once  in  40  years.  Retiring  editor- 
publisher  seeks  successor  who  will  give 
rural  Deep  South  community  same  lov¬ 
ing  attention  in  return  for  good  life. 
(Circulation  1800.  Unopposed  and  county 
seat  energized  by  new  million  dollar 
payroll.  Gross  $40,000-)-.  Terms  tailored 
for  right  buyer.  Include  resume,  refer¬ 
ences,  first  inquiry.  Box  2224,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

MONTANA  WEIEKLY,  county  exclu¬ 
sive,  1974  gross  estimated  to  exceed 
$146,000,  offset  with  Compugraphic, 
very  high  net,  $35,000  cash  down,  a 
high  quality  property.  State  cash,  please. 
John  N.  Jepson  Reality,  Townsend, 
Mont.  59644. 

REX7REATTON  area  weekly  and  job 
shop,  gross  over  $80,000,  net  $7400. 
Make  offer.  Call  (716)  649-4563. 

TWO  AREA  6  WEEKLIES,  one  county 
seat,  gross  in  excess  of  $110,000.  Nice 
remodeled  and  air  building,  all  new 
photo  equipment  including  camera. 
Good  money.  $175,000  includes  all. 
Cash  or  mostly  cash.  Do  not  reply  un¬ 
less  you  can  meet  these  terms.  Box 
2235,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

FLORIDA  WEKKLY.  $70,000  includes 
building  and  inventory.  Owners  retiring. 
ETorida  special  interest  shopper.  Month¬ 
ly,  14,000  circulation.  $12,500.  Zone  3 
weekly  group.  Offset  central  printing 
plant.  Gross  $400,000.  James  E.  Hickey 
Jr.,  P.  O.  Box  12195,  Northside  Station. 
Atlanta.  Ga.  30305. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

SUBURBAN  Southwest,  2  weeklies,  one 
serves  incorporated  city  of  70,000,  Imth 
have  large  shopping  malls,  $.)0,000 
down,  but  publisher  should  convert  to 
full  coverage,  real  opjmrtunity  for  ag¬ 
gressive  suburban  publisher  to  develop 
a  very  valuable  property.  J.  A.  Snyder, 
Newspaper  Broker.  2234  E.  Romneya 
Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif.  92806. 

SOUTHWEST  FLORIDA,  the  largest 
and  fastest  growing  alternative  press. 
A  bi-monthly  offset  tab  1’^  years  old 
and  serving  4  counties  (circulation 
2500),  unlimited  iwtential  for  a  young 
journalist  at  $3500.  The  Habor  Rag. 
Box  1781,  Punta  Gorda,  Fla.  33950. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


C.\LIFORNIA  WEEKLY  newspaper 
serving  sophisticated,  intelligent  upper 
income  audience.  Locale  is  beautiful 
rural  setting  of  green  canyons  only 
minutes  from  the  recreational,  cultural 
and  educational  opportunities  of  a  large 
city.  It’s  losing  money,  nee<is  a  business- 
oriented  publisher.  Only  $14,000  down. 
We  believe  it  can  be  profitable.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim,  Calif.  92806. 


i  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  controlled 
circulation  offset  weekly.  Gross  $375,000. 
!  Full  plant  except  for  press.  Box  2159, 
I  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  CLASSinED  ADVERTISING 
I  Order  Blank 


g  Name. 


Address 
City _ 


.State. 


-Zip. 


s  Phone 


m  Authorized  by 

M  Classification  _ 


m  Copy  _ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

IsewspaperTfoiTsale 


NEW  JERSEY  WEEKLIES  (2).  cir¬ 
culation  5000,  some  paid.  Legal  news¬ 
paper  for  3  towns.  Gross  $135,000  in 
one  of  New  Jersey’s  fastest  growing 
areas.  Do  own  composition.  Print  out¬ 
side.  Price  $125,000,  45%  down.  Box 
2209,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROFITABLE  ZONE  2  weekly  in  $120.- 
000  gross  category.  Priced  umler  gross. 
Real  estate  available  if  desired.  Box 
2227,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers 
BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2025  Foothills  Rd.,  Golden,  Colo.  80401 
(303)  279-6345 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  suburban  in 
one  of  the  most  desirable  locales  in 
nation.  Now  grossing  nearly  $400,000. 
Earned  at  rate  of  $70,000  annually  for 
last  six  months  of  1973,  owner  says  it  is 
doing  even  better  now.  Price  is  $240,000 
with  $60,000  down,  $1,800  month,  in¬ 
cluding  interest  at  '7%,  on  balance.  Off¬ 
set  equipment  cost  $50,000,  press  work 
done  in  commercial  shop.  J.  A.  Snyder, 
Newspaper  Broker.  2234  East  Romneya 
Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif.  92806. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


WANT  TO  BUY  small  weekly  or  shop¬ 
pers  guide  in  Zone  1.  Box  2203, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRIZE  WINNING  NEWSMAN,  experi¬ 
enced  administrator  seeks  full  or  part 
interest  in  weekly  or  small  daily.  Can 
provide  $60,000  spot  cash,  also  talk 
terms.  Ohio-West  Virginia  area  pre¬ 
ferred.  Want  active  editorial  role.  Box 
2188,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANT  TO  BUY  newspaper  in  metro-  | 
politan  Philadelphia  area.  Call  in  confi-  I 
dence,  Scott  Borowsky,  (215)  LO  4-5170.  | 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  400,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph:  (205)  546-3356 


If  you  want  TOP  DOLLAR  for  your 
newspaiter,  contact  The  Newsmedia 
Company,  newspaper  management  con¬ 
sultant  and  media  brokers.  James  E. 
Hickey  Jr.,  P.O.  Box  12195.  North- 
side  Station.  Atlanta,  Ga.  30305. 


SUCCESSFUL  PUBLISHER  of  30,000 
daily  ready  to  acquire  own  operation. 
H.ave  financing  for  installment  sale  of 
daily  $1  million  to  $3  million  gross. 
Excellent  personal  and  financial  repu¬ 
tation.  Hard  working,  young,  aggres¬ 
sive.  Prefer  Southern  U.S.  Reply  in 
confidence  to  Box  2230,  BMitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

IDAHO  OUTDOOR  MAGAZINE— Suc¬ 
cessful  18  years,  fast-growing  recrea¬ 
tion  field.  Box  7F,  Arvada,  Colo.  80004. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSING-ROOM^ 


PACKAGE  DEAL:  Friden  Photo  70 
Display.  IV2  years  old,  with  5  film 
strips,  plus  3  Justowriters,  8  pt.,  10 
pt..  and  recorder.  Obtained  by  purchase 
of  paper,  in  A-1  shape.  Complete  pack¬ 
age  for  only  $4700,  or  will  trade  sep¬ 
arately.  Charles  Snyder,  News-Demo¬ 
crat,  Russellville,  Ky.  42276.  Ph:  (502) 
726-2431. 


i  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  i 

i  To  Run; _ Weeks _ Till  Forbidden  g 

I  Please  indicate  ex^  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear.  | 

I  Mail  to:  EOIIOR  &  publisher  •  SSO  Third  Ave.  •  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022  g 


EKTOMATIC  PROCESSORS 
Rebuilt— Model  214K 
Complete  with  daylight  darkroom  hood; 
new  rubber  rollers:  save  money. 

$475. 

Offset  Newspaper  Equipment.  P.O.  Box 
362,  Tucker,  Ga.  30084.  (404)  939-4831. 


JUSTOrWRITERS  —  COMPLTGRAPHIC 
All  models.  Service  promoted  by  manu¬ 
facturer.  FHN  Business  Products, 
Church  Rd..  Mt.  Laurel,  N,J,  08057, 
(609)  235-7614. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSING^OOM^ 


FOR  SALE:  Comp-Star  191,  Comp-Star 
190.  Contact  J.  Brooks.  News-Journal 
Corp.,  901  Si.Nth  St.,  Daytona  Beach, 
Fla.  32015.  (904)  252-1511. 


PHOTOCOMP  EQUIP.MENT 

1  PHOTON  713-10 — Expanded  memory 
for  6  fonts.  Lens  selection  6,  8,  10, 
12,  14,  18,  24,  30  pt. 

2  PHOTON  713-10 — Four  Duplex  fonts. 
Lens  selection  6,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  14, 
18  pt. 

1  PHOTON  713-30 — Copley  auto  film 
transport.  Lens  selection  6.  8,  12,  14, 
18.  30.  36  pt. 

1  AUTOMIX  FORMATTER  KEY¬ 
BOARD — designed  for  Photon  713-10. 

Also,  Maintenance  panel,  spare  mag¬ 
azines,  and  numerous  spare  parts  for 
Photon  713’s 

1  COMPUGRAPHIC  4961  TL.  strips 
and  plugs  for  Rex,  Ideal  and  Spartan, 

Contact  Bill  Reed,  Production  Manager, 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  Highland,  Ill.  62249. 

Tel.:  (618)  654-2311. 


FOR  SALE:  3  Linofilm  Super  Quicks, 
with  over  100  grids  and  width  plugs, 
$25,000.  Contact  J.  Brooks,  News- 
Journal  Corp.,  901  Sixth  St.,  Daytona 
Beach.  Fla  32015.  (904)  252-1511. 


VIP  FOR  SALE — Mergenthaler’s  finest 
expanded  1972  model  8K  machine,  up  to 
48  pt.  plus  kit  of  spare  parts.  You  can 
buy  easy  by  taking  over  balance  of  42 
payments  of  $426.50  per  month.  Contact 
Zenoff  Newspapers,  Henderson,  Nevada 
89015.  (702)  564-1881. 


FOR  SALE:  PHOTOCOMPOSER 
Only  $3450 — less  than  half  price  origi¬ 
nal  1970  purchase  price — for  Compu- 
graphic  Model  2961SL.  Serial  342,  pur¬ 
chased  new.  Rare  opportunity  to  save 
and  acquire,  in  excellent  condition. 

I  Carefully  and  expertly  maintained. 
Growing  business  forc^  us  to  buy 
larger,  faster  mo<lel.  First  come,  first 
served.  Call  (404)  532-1234  promptly. 
Ask  for  A.  B.  Carter,  Production  Man¬ 
ager,  or  F.  L.  Hilton,  Controller,  THE 
TIMES,  P.  O.  Box  838,  Gainesville, 
Georgia  30501. 


COMPUTER  HARDWARE 


PDP8/I  COMPUTER  —  AVAILABLE 
NOW !  4K  word  memory.  ASR  and  cab¬ 
inet,  memory  extension  control,  2 
DECtape  transports,  2-6  or  8  level  read¬ 
ers  and  punches.  Like  new.  Used  for 
hot  metal  and  cold  type  newspaper 
production.  B.  Greding,  (213)  962-8811 
or  Box  2220,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENGRAVING 


ENGRAVING  EQUIPMENT— Dow  etch 
plate  processor,  purchased  new  1973. 
Tasope  double  truck  etcher  with  air 
cooled  refrigeration  unit  and  free  stand¬ 
ing  acid  dispensing  tank.  Master  M32 
etching  machine.  82  liter  bath,  with  re¬ 
frigerator  unit  on  machine.  Also  has 
individual  refrigerator  unit.  Tasope  acid 
neutralizing  tank.  400  liter  with  lift 
pump  and  motor.  Call  John  Brooks,  The 
Advocate,  Newark,  Ohio  43055.  (614) 
34.5-4053. 


BEST  BUYS! 

2  Ball  Presensitized  Plate  Processors  II 
2  Micro-Dyne  Etchers  with  automatic 
descummers  and  refrigeration  units 

1  Acid  Dispensing  System — 125  liter 

2  Nu-Arch  Flip  'Top  Plate  Makers — 
Ultra  Plus 

1 — 8000  gallon  Stainless  Steel  Tank 

1 —  6000  gallon  Stainless  Steel  Tank 
Plus  pumps,  valves  and  stainless  steel 

piping 

2 —  Electronic  Volume  Sensors 

All  excellent  condition. 

Less  than  2  years  old. 
Available  October  1,  1974. 

New  spare  parts  for  all  equipment. 
BRAND  NEW! 

Air  Plastics  Fume  Scrubber  with  PH 
control  system. 

You  make  an  offer,  we’ll  sell.  Contact: 
Milton  A.  Lomas 
Production  Manager 
Independent,  Press-Telegram 
Long  Beach,  Calif.  90844 
Telephone  (213)  435-1161 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


MAILROOM 


SHERIDAN  STUFFING  MACHINE 
model  24-P,  5-hopper,  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Air  required  for  operation.  Call 
collect.  Carter  Prows,  (904)  791-4196 
for  details. 

WILL  SACRIFICE  —  Stepper  PAPER 
MAN  PMIII  QF  3  station  collator 
with  folding  attachment.  This 

$13,000  machine  is  only  14  months  old 
and  in  very  good  condition.  Contact 
FREE  PRESS  NEWSPAPERS.  Kerry 
O'Connor,  (312)  428-5633. 

IsEWSPRliw 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES— BEMRENS  Pulp 
&  Paiier  Corp.,  1896  Westwood  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.  90025.  (213)  474-6525. 

pastejuPsUppueT^ 

McGANN  &  MARSH,  INC. 
Highest  quality  border  tapes,  largest 
assortment  in  the  US.  Request  samples. 
64-14th  Street 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.  26003 
Ph:  (304)  233-5211 

perforatoiTtape 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5300,  Akron,  Ohio  44313 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 

GOSS  METRO 
4  UNITS,  1968. 

BOX  2232,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

GOSS  SUBURBAN  PRESSES  and 
add  on  units,  complete  with  folder 
and  drive. 

GOSS  URBANITE,  6  units,  folder, 
drive  new  1970. 

GOSS  URBANITE  units  for  add  on. 
(30SS  COMMUNITY.  4  unit  with 
folder,  1967. 

COTTRELL  V-16  units.  86"  width, 
complete  presses  or  add  on  units, 
COTTRELL  V-15A,  6  unit,  folder, 

2  years  old. 

FAIRCHILD  COLORKING,  4  uniU, 
folder,  drive,  new  1966,  optional 
oven  and  chills, 

FAIRCHILD  NEWSKING,  2  uniU, 
folder,  drive,  new  1966. 

IPEC,  Inc. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street. 

Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Phone:  (312)  788-1200 

2  GOSS  HEADUNERS  with  half 
deck,  4  anti-friction  with  color  hump. 
1  anti-friction  folder,  23%  cutoff.  Pres¬ 
ently  in  operation.  With  plastic  plate. 
We  will  sell  complete  or  any  part.  H. 
Bradley,  Production  Manager,  News- 
Press  &  Gazette,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  64501. 
(816)  279-5671. 

STEREOTYPE  ^ 


QUALITY  STEREOTYPE  reproduction 
demands  jmDuralumin  Base.  Jack 
Moore,  3444  Country  Club,  Medina, 
Ohio  44256. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

USED  Graphic  Electronics  Photo-Lathe. 
Will  pay  freight  regardless  of  point  of 
origin.  Kathy  Love.  196— 14th  St.,  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga.  80318.  (404)  878-3267. 


Help 

Wanted  ••• 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


LARGEST  NEWSPAPER  in  the  larg-  PROGRESSIVE,  GROWING  bi-weekly 

est  state  needs  shirtsleeve  acountant  newspaper  in  Zone  9  is  looking  for  an 

' — - to  i)erform  general  duties  and  help  set  aggressive,  sincere  individual  to  move 

ACADEMIC  up  "S'"  system  for  a  joint  operating  our  50,000  circulation  to  meet  desired 

- - - - - - - — _ _ _  arrangement.  Should  be  data-process-  standards.  Experience  preferred  in 

nrsT  T  TTvr'TMr'  >"K  oriented  and  have  newspaper  ex-  weekly  operations.  Salary  commensu- 

^ia  ifUrurtor  M^^mum  •  MA  dl  Pe^ience.  Salary  open.  Come  live  in  the  rate  with  ability.  Insurance  and  bene- 

^Borio.  ^ch™age,  AU^kaTosioT*'"®"’  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


teaching  and  print  media  experience  _ _ 

rr"e^o^SVes^^Sity?"h1gh‘^^^^^^^^^  Box%6.  Anchorage,  Alaska  oloiO.  ’  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

malo/^in'Mass^M^taf  gradates  re°ad1ly  bisiM^f  nublb^iti^  S°trona  PROFESSIONAL  CLASSIFIED  Man- 

placed.  Winterim  and  summer  intern-  ?onni'e.f^with  looking  to  become  an  ad  di¬ 
ships.  Unique  private  college  is  fully  ac-  sector-  Zone  6,  59,000  circulation  and 

credited  North  Central.  All  800  resident  of  K''0'"‘"K-  We  need  direction,  motivation 

students  on  work  scholarships.  Salary  L  training-  Excellent  pay.  incentive 

negotiable.  Send  resume  to  Mass  Media  h>Vb  en^av  leve?^  environment.  A  daily  paper.  Box 

DePj-'  an*d\^Treal*rncome‘?fto".!oO^S  2085,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

- i - - resume  to  Box  2128,  Editor  &  Publisher.  pnoNE  ROOM  SUPERVISOR:  Grow 

IDAHO  STATE  UNIVERSITY  seeks  an  pi^-MirTjAT  vrAVAriro  fo-  ""*1  Prosper  with  a  100,000  daily  located 

assistant  director  for  its  Division  of  GENERAL  MANAGER  for  small  after-  sparkling  Gulf  of  Mexico.  If  you 

Publicity  and  Publications  Services,  "oon  daily  m  Zone  6.  $15,000  per  year  ^  sales  and  training  back- 

Starting  salary  $12M :  must  be  able  to  P*"®  b^ed  on  profitability,  ground  we  have  a  unique  opportunity 


start  work  by  November  1,  1974.  Mini¬ 
mum  qualifications:  Masters  degree  in 


Box  2196,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


with  a  young  aggressive  organization. 
Salary,  bonus,  fringe  benefits.  Send 


Journalism,  PR  or  Mass  Communica-  I KJ  A  IFPTIK^F  resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 

tions;  paid  professional  experience  in  ii'i  f  \  i_ii  L-iiivii_  2142,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

newspaper  reporting,  editing  and  man-  f^DDl^DTI  IMITV 


agement:  paid  experience  in  writing 
and  editing  for  at  least  one  type  of 
non-newspaper  publication;  experience 
in  at  least  one  additional  journalistic 
area.  Not  a  position  for  a  beginning 
writer;  we  seek  a  well-rounded  indi¬ 
vidual,  academically  and  professionally 
qualified  to  oversee  the  division’s  edi¬ 
torial  staff  and  to  aid  the  director  in 
managrement  of  other  functions  of  the 
division.  Should  be  experienced  in  deal- 
ing_  with  commercial  printers,  and  fa¬ 
miliarity  with  the  Intermountain  Area 
and  its  news  media  is  desirable.  Quali¬ 
fied  applicants  may  be  invited  for  inter¬ 
views  at  their  own  expense.  Submit  let¬ 
ter  of  application,  resume  and  samples 
of  published  work  to  W.  O.  Witherspoon, 
Executive  Assistant  to  the  President, 
Idaho  State  University,  Pocatello,  Idaho 
83209,  by  Oct.  1,  1974.  Include  state¬ 
ment  in  your  own  handwriting  explain¬ 
ing  your  interest  and  qualifications  for 
the  position.  ISU  is  an  Equal  Opportu¬ 
nity  Employer. 

'^''^^'liDMimyTR^ 

DIREUrOR  OF  MARKETING  needed 
by  medium  sized  youth-oriented  news¬ 
paper  group.  Regardless  of  how  young 
you  may  be,  if  you  have  a  degree,  some 
sales  experience  and  a  competitive  at- 


OPPORTUNITY 

We  need  a  highly-motivated, 
profit-oriented  person  to  be  pub¬ 
lisher  of  one  of  the  fastest-growing, 
cosmopolitan  bi-weekly  newspapers 
in  Alabama.  The  Eastern  Shore 
Courier,  Fairhope,  Alabama,  is  an 
award-winning  newspaper  nestled 
on  bustling  Mobile  Bay,  and  is 
part  of  a  three-newspaper,  one- 
county  operation.  Further  advance¬ 
ment  with  other  weeklies,  dailies 
in  our  group. 

Write  today  I 

Lamar  Benton 

The  Baldwin  Times 

P.O.  Box  671 

Bay  Minette,  Ala.  36507 

PU’DLISHER-BUSINESS  MANAGER, 
national  monthly  trade  magazine. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  major 
metro  daily.  Strong  record  of  achieve¬ 
ment  and  proven  management  ability 
necessary.  Outstanding  income  plus  full 
benefits.  Send  resume  to  Box  2125, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CHICAGO  NEWSPAPER  REP  FIRM 
needs  outstanding  salesman  to  join 
5-man  staff.  If  you  have  a  degree  and 
2  or  more  years  of  successful  news¬ 
paper  sales  experience,  please  apply. 
We  have  an  active  account  list  ready 
for  you.  $20,000  plus  bonus.  Send 
resume  to  Box  2129,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AMERICA'S  MOST  OUTSTANDING 
advertising  agency  is  starting  an  ac¬ 
count  supervisor’s  training  program.  In- 


Strong  advertising  sales  background,  dividuals  with  Journalism  Degree  and 
understanding  of  marketing,  circula-  some  newspaper  sales  experience  may 
tion,  production  and  editorial  needed,  qualify  for  this  once  in  a  lifetime 
New  York  based  firm  with  possibility  opportunity.  We  are  looking  for  several 
to  move  to  West  Coast.  Box  2234,  Edi-  candidates  to  work  in  New  York, 


tor  &  Publisher. 


Chicago,  Los  Angeles.  Send  resume  at 
once  to  Box  2126,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  ART 


Dy  meoium  sizea  youtn-orientea  news-  ,  ,  ,  _  MAGAZINE  REPRESENTATIVE 

paper  grimp.  Regardless  of  how  young  ,,  wanted  by  national  publication  to  work 

you  may  be.  if  you  have  a  degree,  some  ADVERTISING  ART  DIRECTOR.  Must  out  of  Chicago  office.  Newspaper  sales- 
sales  experience  and  a  competitive  at-  be  idea  man  or  woman,  good  at  finding  men  or  sales  managers  with  1  to  6 
titude  that  will  not  allow  you  to  fail,  and  handling  people,  know  how  to  pro-  years  experience  should  apply.  $20,000 
we  want  to  talk  with  you.  Hard  work  duce  volume  without  sacrificing  quality,  plus  incentive.  Box  2131,  Editor  A 


we  want  to  talk  with  you.  Hard  work  duce  volume  without  sacrificing  quality. 

Knowledge  of  cold  type  production  es- 

ary  and  benefits.  &nd  rfsume  to  Box 


2150,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


for  advertisers,  in-house  advertising 
circulation  promotion. 


ASSISTANT  TO  PUBLISHER.  Bright, 
aggressive  recent  college  graduate  with 


EXECUTIVE  ASSISTANT  TO  Top  opportunity.  Great  plant,  great  ‘rnY*primo'tt^n‘’8h^iir  reply  “It 

NEWSPAPER  GROUP  market,  great  newspapers.  Write  or  call  o®V"®'He?e  i?  vUir  chalce  to  lll?n  the 

VICE  PRESIDENT  Dick  Ad’ertW"K  Direct^^  ^ews'pll^  “  bisfness  intrde  out.  Th"  las? 

A  unique  opportunity  for  a  bright  po-  |:  uers  of  The  Charlotte  Observer  and  Peop'e  t"  hold  this  position  are 

tential  executive  as  Assistant  to  the  ri?"®  1?®  xr”  ^  ^rn,orinf*o  Vnrfb  "  greneral  manager  and  advertising 

operating  head  of  a  large  group  of  An  director  in  our  company.  Send  resume 


newspapers.  A  chance  to  work  in  all  to  Box  2148,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

phases  of  business  activities  and  oper-  ^0"“'  Opportunity  Employer.  - ^ - 

ations  for  an  individual  who  meets  the  — - EXPERIENCED  AD  SALESMAN  need¬ 
following  qualifications :  CIRCULATION  ®‘^  hy  The  Berlin  Reporter,  a  weekly  in 

Recent  undergraduate  or  graduate  - - -  White  Mountains.  S^ary  plus  com- 

dMrree  _  _  _  mission.  Call  or  write  Howard  James, 

egree,  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  strong  on  151  Main  St..  Berlin.  N.H.  03570.  (603) 

borne  experience  in  newspaper  or  sales  for  small  northern  Ohio  daily.  752-1200  or  (home)  466-2433. 

closely  related  field.  Send  resume,  salary  requirements  first - 

Ability  to  learn  quickly,  handle  a  letter.  Box  2216,  Editor  &  Publisher.  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  Man- 

I  wide  range  of  projects  simultane-  _,„vt  ..  - ,  ,  .  '  ager,  competitive  weekly  in  Connecti- 

ously  and  work  comfortably  with  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  newed  by  cut.  Must  be  strong  on  special  promo- 

corporate  executives.  small  ABC  daily  and  Sunday  in  Zone  tions.  Build  your  own  classified  and 


Carolina  28202.  (704)  874-7221. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer, 

ciRCULAnorT^ 


MANAGER 


corporate  executives,  small  ABC  daily  and  Sunday  in  ^one 

™r‘ite  ^ln°agemllt"*"’^“^'’  ™  •  “&nd*re°sumf  “to’  BoT2769! 

corporate  management.  ^  Publisher. 

Salary  based  on  qualifications  with  an  - 

outstanding  fringe  benefit  package.  W4AMA^CD 

Send  detailed  resume  to  Box  2157,  IVl/\IN/\wtK 

Editor  &  Publisher.  r.  j  *.  t  xr _ _ 

- - Ready  for  your  next  move  up?  News- 

M  AN  A  GEM  ENT  CONSULTANT  paper  group  has  opening  for  circula- 
TRAII^E  wanted  by  prestigious  com-  tion  manager  on  10,000-)-  newspaper  in 
munications  consulting  firm.  You  will  Midwest.  $16,000  plus  Incentive  for 
have  an  opportunity  to  meet  and  work  right  person.  Must  be  strong  in  sales, 
with  the  leaders  of  the  industry  and  Write  Box  2076,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

presTengineers^ 


=  help  make  decisions  affecting  the  growth  giving  complete  work  history  and 
of  multi-million  dollar  companies,  letter  on  your  work  accomplishments. 
EMough  travel  to  see  the  country  from  Replies  held  confidential. 
cosLSt  to  coast,  but  not  enough  to  strain  - - - 


retail  department.  Send  resume  to  Box 
2213,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMEN,  retail  and 
classified,  for  daily  newspapers  in  E&P 
Zones  5,  7  and  8.  Send  complete  type¬ 
written  resume,  references.  Free  service 
in  bulletins  for  open  listings  to  our  500 
member  daily  newspapers.  $2  service 
charge  for  blind  box  number  listing. 
Inland  Daily  Press  Assn.,  100  West 
Monroe,  Chicago,  Ill.  60603. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  30,000 
circulation  evening  newspaper,  offset. 
Member  of  a  medium  size  group  and 


PREISS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  en¬ 
gineering  modifications,  rebuilding  ana 
removal.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide. 
Bramble  Professional  Press  Engineer¬ 
ing,  8512  Everett,  Raytown,  Mo.  64138. 
(816)  358-1943. 


your  family  situation.  Candidates  should  SUBURBAN  NEWSPAPER  GROUP  therefore  offering  a  challenge  and  also 
have  strong  iiersuaaive  ability  and  some  seeks  bright,  active  circulation  director  excellent  opportunity  for  advancement, 
sales  experience.  If  you  have  received  with  good  track  record  to  do  battle  Supervise  retail  and  national  advertis- 

an  undergraduate  or  graduate  degree  in  with  large  metro  dailies.  We  have  the  ing,  art  layout  and  dispatch.  Ideal  area 

the  past  five  years  and  have  an  interest  product  and  the  budget  If  you  have  the  in  which  to  live,  year  round  recreation- 
in  this  once  in  a  lifetime,  high  income  program.  $25,000  plus  commission  based  al  opportunities,  outstanding  school  sys- 

opportunity,  send  resume  to  Box  2146,  on  growth,  ^nd  resume  to  Box  2127,  tern.  Please  send  resume  and  references 

Siditor  St  Publisher.  EMitor  St  Publisher.  to  Box  2225,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  8c  PUBLISHER  for  September  7,  1974 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
'^EDITOmAL^ 


HELP  WANTED 

^^EmroRLSr^ 


HELP  WANTED 
PRESSROOM 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  16,000  circu¬ 
lation  PM  daily  (Monday-Saturday)  in 
Zone  2.  Full  resi>onsihility  for  daily 
news  report.  Heavy  local  news  empha¬ 
sis.  Ability  to  write  meaningful  local 
editorials  and  train  new  staff  members. 
Complete  resume  in  confidence  to  Hox 
2202,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BRIGHT,  go-getting  reporter  with  some 
sports  background  needed  for  all-around 
duties  at  smalt  but  growing  Midwest 
daily  newspaper  that  is  part  of  excellent 
newspaper  group.  Minimum  1  year  ex¬ 
perience.  Send  complete  resume  and 
letter  plus  copies  of  clippings  to  Box 
2100,  Alitor  &  Publisher.  State  salary 
needs.  Will  be  hiring  in  October. 


WE'RE  LOOKING  for  a  skilled  fi¬ 
nancial/business  reporter  or  editor 
who’s  ready  to  move  into  a  responsible 
slot  on  Midwestern  newspaper.  Must  be 
organized,  disciplined  and  have  a 
knack  for  giving  copy  from  associates 
(and  your  own;  you’ll  have  a  chance 
to  write)  the  added  touch  that  makes 
it  jump.  You’ll  be  working  with  people 
of  singular  talents  and  responsibilities, 
so  versatility  is  vital.  Knowledge  of 
layout  helpful.  If  you  think  we’re  talk¬ 
ing  about  you,  write  and  tell  us  why. 
Confidentially,  of  course.  Include  sal¬ 
ary  history.  Box  2199,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  prize-winning  women’s 
department  in  Southern  Florida.  Box 
2163,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER  and  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter  wanted  for  8000  PM 
daily  in  nice  county  seat  city  of  10.000. 
Experienced  or  recent  Journalism 
graduate  desired.  Write  or  call:  John 
Kauffman,  Kenton  Times.  Kenton,  Ohio 
43326.  Ph:  (419)  674-4066. 

NEWS  EDITOR 

A  progressive  prize-winning  Zone  5 
daily  needs  to  fill  the  No.  2  spot  in  its 
news  operation  as  soon  as  possible.  We 
pro<iuce  an  offset  paper  with  electronic 
equipment  in  a  recently  remodeled 
plant.  The  person  we  hire  should  be  in¬ 
novative,  imaginative  and  creative.  He 
or  she  should  have  exi>erience  in  editing 
and  page  layout  and  must  be  a  good 
news  coordinator.  Box  2137,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


STAFF  WRITER  for  major  outdoor 
history  museum.  Stories  for  quarterly 
membership  magazine,  house  organ, 
news  releases,  brochures.  Much  press 
contact.  Must  understand  purposes  and 
uses  of  photogr.aphy  and  other  visual 
material.  Begin  immediately.  Please 
send  resume  and  writing  samples  to 
Box  2177,  Editor  &  Publisher.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


EDITOR 

To  produce  editorial  page  and  direct 
news  staff  of  established  small  daily. 
Zone  2.  We  are  looking  for  an  experi¬ 
enced  irerson  who  will  identify  with 
community  projects  and  activities.  Sal¬ 
ary  open.  Please  list  experience  briefly 
and  state  salary  objective.  Write  Box 
2167,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CAPITOL  HILL :  Experienced  corre¬ 
spondent  wanted  for  several  Zone  2 
dailies.  Prefer  someone  presently  cov¬ 
ering  the  Hill  for  newspapers  outside  of 
Zone.  Send  resume  and  writing  samples 
to  Box  2191,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  good  5-day  afternoon  in 
l)est  climate  northeastern  Oklahoma 
lake  country.  Send  complete  resume  to 
R.  M.  Bellatti,  P.O.  Box  512,  Nowata, 
Okla.  74048. 


REPORTER,  SPORTS  EDITOR,  6-day 
afternoon  daily  in  prime  living  envi¬ 
ronment.  Local  sports,  community  col¬ 
lege,  wire.  Photography  desirable. 
Publisher,  The  Riverton  Ranger.  River¬ 
ton,  Wyo.  82501.  (307)  856-2244. 


LIFE  STYLE  SECTION  editor  for  a 
growing  Zone  2  PM.  We’re  looking  for 
an  experienced,  take-charge  editor  who 
can  write  well,  has  a  flair  for  layout 
and  a  feel  for  all  the  diverse  women's-, 
family-,  singles-interest  elements  that 
come  under  the  Life  Styles  category. 
Unusual  opportunity.  Send  resume  and 
samples  of  your  work  to  Box  2250, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER 


OUTSTANDING  OPPORTUNITY 
awaits  2  general  assignment  reporters, 
prefer  minimum  5  years  or  more  ex¬ 
perience,  mature  and  anxious  to  grow 
with  a  fast  growing,  all  day  newspaper 
with  a  Sunday  edition  in  growth  area. 
Excellent  starting  salary  for  the  right 
individuals,  fringe  benefits  galore.  Posi¬ 
tions  now  open  in  Zone  2.  Write  Box 
2180,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER  wanted,  17,000 
PM  Zone  3.  Adequate  layout ;  college, 
high  school  coverage.  Must  be  willing 
to  work  hanl.  Rewards  many.  Box 
2204,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


DESK  PERSON 

Medium  sized  AM  in  scenic  rural  Zone 
2  area  near  metropolitan  cities  needs 
competent  editor  to  fill  out  5-person 
desk  staff.  Copy  editing,  layout  and 
assignment  skills  a  must.  Healthy  sal¬ 
ary  and  good  fringe  benefits.  Send  res¬ 
ume  and  work  samples  to  Bo.x  2247, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPANY  OF  THE  CROSS.  Episco¬ 
palian  religious  order,  is  recruiting 
new  members,  men  or  women,  married 
Or  single,  for  desk/rewrite  staff  of  its 
new  western  Canadian  general  weekly 
news  magazines.  Company  members 
receive  as  pay  all  living  essentials  plus 
a  small  cash  allowance.  Experience 
essential.  Write:  The  Minister,  Com¬ 
pany  of  the  Cross,  11224  142  St.,  Ed¬ 
monton,  Alberta,  Canada. 


SPORTS  WRITER  for  major  AM  daily. 
Zone  1.  Solid  background  in  horse 
racing  and  outdoor  sports  required.  Hlx- 
cellent  salary  and  benefits.  Send  resume 
and  writing  samples  to  Box  2252,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


ARTS  AND  AMUSEMENTS  are  news. 
Major  upstate  New  York  PM  wants  re¬ 
sponsible  editor-writer  to  organize  and 
lead  coverage,  sparked  with  bright  re¬ 
views,  criticism  and  commentary.  Box 
2255,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMBINATION  editor,  reporter,  ad¬ 
man  needed  for  2300  circulation  weekly 
in  Southern  California,  out  of  urban 
sprawl.  One-man  operation.  We  have 
accounting,  office  girl,  pasteup  and 
camera,  you  do  the  rest.  Write  Box 
2251,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITEHI  wanted  for  18,000 
circulation  daily.  Strong  on  local  high 
school,  college  sports.  Layout  experience 
desirable.  Contact  Tommy  Harris, 
Sports  Editor,  Martinsville  Bulletin. 
Martinsville,  Va.  24112.  Ph:  (703) 
638-8801. 


WRITER  with  1  or  2  years  experience 
on  daily  newspaper  for  feature  writing 
position  with  eastern  Pennsylvania  af¬ 
ternoon  daily.  Opportunity  to  assist 
ed'tor  in  page  makeup  and  headlines. 
Moving  allowance.  Resume  and  samples 
to  Box  2182,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE’RE  NOT  LOOKING  for  a  desk 
man,  we’re  looking  for  a  leader.  We’re 
a  paiier  which  serves  our  readers  with 
a  bright  approach.  If  you  can  handle 
wire  and  local  copy  well,  and  don’t 
want  to  watch  a  clock,  you  may  be  our 
I)erson.  Location  Zone  5.  Please  send 
resume  to  Box  2210,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NATIONWIDE  GROUP.  Opportunities, 
all  phases  of  daily  newsroom  operations. 
Send  resume,  references.  Box  2223,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTERS.  DESKMEN  for  daily 
newspapers  in  E&P  Zones  6.  7  and  8. 
Exi)erienced  or  qualified  beginners.  Send 
complete  typewritten  resume,  references. 
Free  service  in  bulletins  for  open  list¬ 
ings  to  our  500  member  daily  news¬ 
papers.  $2  service  charge  for  blind  box 
number  listing.  Inland  Daily  Press 
Assn.,  100  West  Monroe,  Chicago,  III. 
60603. 


E&P  Classifieds — 

As  effective  in 
the  newspaper  community 
as  your  newspaper's  classifieds 
are  in  your  community! 
for  September  7,  1974 


MOVE  UP  QUICKLY— Need  self-start¬ 
ing  reporter-editor  who  knows  it  all. 
Wish  to  transform  good  old  dog  into 
greyhound.  Must  be  willing  to  work 
hard — cover  meetings,  edit  copy,  write 
heads  and  meet  deadlines.  Like  small 
towns,  beautiful  New  Hampshire,  and 
promise  not  to  catch  cold  except  on 
Wednesday  ?  Let’s  talk  about  your  fu¬ 
ture  in  a  growing  chain.  Call  Pat 
Mitchell.  (603)  924-7172. 


REPORTER 

Experienced  person  sought  for  Mary¬ 
land  weekly.  Must  be  able  to  handle 
any  story  and  take  good  pix.  Pay  and 
opportunity  very  good.  (301)  645-3366. 


TOP  NNPA  WEEKLY,  upstate  New 
York,  seeking  vigorous,  no-holds-barre<l 
reporter/photographer.  E'xperience  help¬ 
ful,  but  more  interested  in  talent  and 
ability  to  produce  cogent  copy  and  tell¬ 
ing  photos.  Definitely  a  position  and  a 
future  for  a  self-initiating  person.  Send 
complete  details  with  clips,  if  available, 
to  Managing  BMitor,  P.  O.  Box  192, 
Walden,  N.Y.  12586,  or  call  (914) 
778-3575. 


REPORTER  for  Zone  3  AM  daily  that 
is  large  enough  to  have  all  of  the 
latest  equipment  and  top  working  con¬ 
ditions  ami  small  enough  to  know  that 
you  are  still  working  for  a  newspaper. 
Ideal  applicant  will  have  two  years 
daily  reporting  experience.  Write  Box 
2240,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  REPORTERS 

West  Coast  bureau  of  nation’s  largest 
weekly  newspaper  has  dream-come-true 
opportunity  for  accurate,  hard-driving 
news  men  or  women :  choice  feature 
assignments,  travel,  $22,000  a  year  to 
start.  Must  be  experience,  with  proven 
track  record  as  go-getter.  Send  clips 
and  resume  to  Alan  Markfield,  Bureau 
Chief,  National  Enquirer,  12444  Vic¬ 
tory  Blvd.,  Suite  106,  North  Hollywood, 
Calif.  91606.  No  phone  calls. 


WIRE  EDITOR  needed  for  37.000  AM 
daily  in  Zone  3.  Bright  page  layouts 
require.  This  job  requires  desk  experi¬ 
ence  on  a  daily.  Join  a  staff  just  mov¬ 
ing  into  VDT  editing.  Write  Box  2245, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


LARGE,  GROWING  weekly  newspaper 
in  Zone  2  wants  aggressive,  street-wise, 
ambitious  general  assignment  reporter. 
Growth  potential  for  a  real  hustler.  J- 
Degree  preferred,  resume  a  must.  Mail 
replies  to  8320  Third  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.  11209. 


PRESSROOM 


JOURNEYMAN  PRESSMAN 
Community  press.  Five  days.  Fine 
equipment.  Above  average  scale  and 
benefits.  The  Gallup  Independent,  Gal¬ 
lup,  N.M.  87301. 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN 

We’re  in  Zone  2  and  growing  quickly. 
If  you  would  like  to  join  a  top-notch 
organization  and  can  handle  the  chal¬ 
lenge  presented  by  a  quality-conscious 
publisher,  we  may  have  something  to 
talk  about.  Top  working  conditions, 
pay  and  benefits.  Send  your  resume 
in  complete  confidence.  Box  2152, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  for  Goss 
Metro  with  13  issues  weekly.  Located 
in  Alaska’s  largest  city  with  finest 
living  conditions.  Write  Bob  Atwood. 
Anchorage  Times.  Box  40,  Anchorage, 
Alaska  99510. 


PRESS  AND  PLATE 
ROOM  SUPERINTENDEaMT 
Pacific  Northwest  daily  putting  average 
of  62  pages  daily  through  its  Urbanite 
(including  Commercial  printing)  needs 
superintendent  who  is  strong  on  main¬ 
tenance  of  equipment  and  direction  of 
an  efficient  crew.  Must  coordinate  with 
all  related  departments  and  handle  pur¬ 
chasing  for  the  press  and  plate  depart¬ 
ments.  Longview  is  planned  city  60 
miles  from  sea,  near  mountain  lakes 
and  skiing.  Five  good  fishing  rivers 
within  20  miles.  Call  or  write  W.  L. 
Brigman,  Gen.  Mgr.,  The  Daily  News. 
Longview,  Wash.  98632.  (206)  425-1600. 


JOURNEYMAN  PRESSMAN  (combi¬ 
nation  man  preferred)  for  8  unit  Head¬ 
liner.  Air  conditioned  plant.  A  6-day 
publication.  5- PM  editions,  1-AM — no 
Sundays.  36*4  hour  days,  good  scale 
and  fringes.  Please  write  or  call  Ken 
Maloney,  Pressroom  Foreman,  or  Joe 
Muldowney,  Pressroom  Superintendent, 
at  The  News-Sun,  100  Madison  St., 
Waukegan,  Ill.  60085.  (312)  689-7004. 


PRODUCTION 


PLANT  MANAGER  for  Web  offset 
printing  of  newspaper,  tabloid  in  north¬ 
ern  New  Jersey.  Salary  open.  Resume 
to  Box  2249,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  needed  for 
Long  Island  college  newspaper’s  pro¬ 
duction  shop  for  ’74-’75  academic  year. 
Full  time,  large  responsibilities,  only 
experienced  need  apply.  Call  Mr.  Kape 
at  (516)  246-3690. 


COMPOSING  FOREMAN,  night  shift. 
District  6.  Large  daily  newspai^r.  Must 
be  knowled^able  in  computerized  cold 
type  operation  of  an  ITU  composing 
room.  Send  complete  resume  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  education  to  Box  2144,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for  large 
daily  in  warm,  sunny  climate.  Under¬ 
standing  of  contemporary  production 
methods  and  strong  labor  relations  back¬ 
ground  a  must.  We  will  pay  whatever  it 
takes  to  get  the  right  person.  Send 
resume  to  Box  2134,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


SALES 


LEADING  MANUFACTURER  of  news¬ 
paper  mailroom  equipment  looking  for 
experienced  salesman  to  cover  Midwest¬ 
ern  accounts.  Please  submit  resume. 
Box  2233,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


PRINTING  SALESMAN  for  major 
printing  in  one  of  Southern  California’s 
fastest  growing  markets  is  seeking  ag¬ 
gressive  salesman.  Salary,  car  expenses 
and  commission.  Printing  sales  experi¬ 
ence  not  necessary.  Age  no  object.  Send 
resume  to:  Ventura  Printing  &  Offset, 
P.O.  Box  3297,  Ventura,  Calif.  93003. 


Positions 
Wonted  ••• 


ACADEMIC 


ATTEINTION  J-SCHOOLS:  PhD  (Poli¬ 
tical  Science),  15  years  mertopolitan 
newspapers  (editorial),  now  full  pro¬ 
fessor  (political  science)  major  state 
university.  Well  published.  Box  2190, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER/PUB¬ 
LISHER,  small  dailies,  Oklahoma- 
Missouri  area,  top  salesman,  mature. 
Write  Box  21'78,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CONTROLLER,  seeking  position  with 
smaller  newspaper.  25M-75M.  Areas  3 
and  4.  Presently  with  large  daily.  24 
years  experience  in  newspaper  industry. 
Will  furnish  complete  resume.  Box 
2214,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


GENERAL  MANAGER  with  experience 
on  dailies,  weeklies,  desires  spot  with 
future.  Prefer  Area  6.  Twelve  years 
with  same  company.  Box  2242,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CARTOONISTS 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST,  experi- 
encecl,  working  in  modern  style,  now  on 
liberal  paper,  finds  his  economic  views 
have  shifted  to  right.  Would  like  to 
move  to  paper  permitting  laissez-faire 
working  arrangement,  in  order  to  do 
work  more  consistent  with  views.  Sam¬ 
ples  and  information  on  request.  Box 
2140,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 
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Positions  Wonted... 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


TALENTED 


Chicago 


today 

JOURNALISTS 

AVAILABLE 


Chicago  Today  will  cease  publication  on  September  13, 
1974.  Many  talented,  experienced  journalists  will  be  im¬ 
mediately  available  for  full  time,  permanent  employment. 

These  professionals  are  qualified  to  assume  a  wide  range 
of  editorial  positions.  Highly  skilled  reporters  for  general 
assignment,  investigative,  re-write  and  sports  assign¬ 
ments;  copy  readers,  photographers,  feature  writers. 
Relocation  for  many  is  no  problem. 

Please  let  us  know  about  your  jobs  open.  For  resumes 
and  more  information,  write  or  call  collect: 


Ann  Warnimont 

Chicago  Tribune/Chicago  Today 
435  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Room  574 
Chicago,  111.60611 
(312)  222-4398 


Positions  Wanted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEV/SPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


CIRCULATIOIS 


READY  ASSISTANT  wants  to  be 
number  one.  Have  supervised  boys, 
adults,  district  managers,  mail  room 
and  office.  Proven  record  sales,  service, 
collections.  Zone  4.  Box  2189,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  director 
on  65,000  AM,  PM  combination  in  Area 
5,  age  43,  20  years  experience  in  all 
phases,  wants  top  job  in  Area  4.  Please 
send  full  details.  Box  2221,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ALL  AROUND  circulation  man,  an  ex¬ 
pert  in  carrier  promotion,  home  deliv¬ 
ery.  Know  all  phases  street  sales,  motor 
routes,  city  and  country  circulation. 
Box  2243,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

'^compvter'speuaust^ 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  —  Posi¬ 
tions  wanted  for  experienced  computer 
programmers  well  trained  in  newspaper 
applications.  Harvard  Associates,  War¬ 
ren  Ave.,  Harvard,  Mass.  01461. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISIISG 


EXPERIENCED  MANAGER-SALES¬ 
MAN  with  a  record  that  shows  an  as¬ 
cending  movement  of  advertising  in¬ 
creases  as  department  head  and  sales¬ 
man.  Daily  and  metropolitan  experi¬ 
ence.  Desire  to  locate  in  Zones  3,  4,  5. 
Box  2237,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  DIRECTOR-AD  MANAGER.  Large 
metro  and  suburban  experience  in  very 
competitive  market.  Excellent  record. 
32  years  old.  Strong  sales  and  admin¬ 
istrative  experience.  Objective — Ad  Di¬ 
rector  or  Ad  Manager  with  intermediate 
or  medium  daily  in  Zone  6  or  8.  Box 
2216,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

CTTY  EDITOR  TYPE,  metro  back¬ 
ground.  seeks  smaller  publisher  want¬ 
ing  quality  content,  writing,  layout. 
Box  2206,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


MIDDLE  EAST  EDITOR  American, 
14  years  Middle  East  experience,  travel, 
oil,  culture,  history,  coming  to  USA 
for  1  year  leave  of  absence,  present 
post  assistant  editor  well-known  maga¬ 
zine  to  rediscover  America  and  work  on 
U.S.  magazine  or  newspaper.  Write 
Airmail  William  Tracy,  Box  4002, 
Beirut,  Lebanon. 


INVESTIGATIViyPOLITICAL  report¬ 
er,  29,  with  impressive  clips,  MSJ,  and 
4  years  solid  experience  on  major  metro 
daily,  seeks  greater  challenge  in  news¬ 
papers  or  TV.  Box  2179,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SEASONED  NEWSMAN  retired  too 
soon,  younger  than  Nelson  Rockefeller, 
Carl  Albert,  Arthur  Burns,  can  do  it 
all  except  photos,  best  at  government, 
elections,  speeches,  courts,  books,  his¬ 
torical  features.  Can  edit  with  OCR- 
VDT.  Prefer  Zone  6  or  near.  Box  2175, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MILITARY  REPORTER/EDITOR:  20 
years  covering  all  services,  peace  and 
combat  operations,  in  41  states,  18 
countries,  in  the  air,  on  the  land  and 
underwater.  Just  39  years  old,  on  good 
terms  here  but  want  new  geography, 
new  challengre.  Box  2186,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


LAYOUT  EDITOR,  30.  Award-winning 
pages  that  pack  punch.  Need  metro  or 
small  daily  challenge.  Family  man.  Also 
slot,  rim,  rewrite.  Samples  on  request. 
Box  2116,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  seeks  editing  or  management 
post  with  weekly  or  small  to  medium 
daily.  Correspondent  and  bureau  man¬ 
ager  with  national  publisher,  3  years 
with  metro  daily.  Box  2207,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


JILL-OF-ALL-BEATS  wants  reporting 
job  on  Midwestern  or  Western  daily. 
3  years  experience.  BS  English,  BA 
Journalism.  26,  hard  worker  I  Box 
2198,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


YOUNG,  AGGRESSIVE  and  thorough 
reporter  with  Southern  30,000  daily. 
Harvard  BA,  seeks  challenge,  better 
pay,  and  editing  with  larger  daily. 
Covered  variety  of  stories  and  beats. 
All  Zones.  Box  2174,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  business  reporter 
seeks  post  as  Editor/ Writer  for  trade 
magazine  or  trade  association.  Prefer 
East  Coast.  Will  relocate,  travel.  Box 
2197,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

WOMAN  REPORTER  with  7  years 
experience  seeks  general  assignment  po¬ 
sition  in  Southeiist.  Box  2133,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


GE24ERAL  ASSIGNMENT  reporter,  38, 
can  do  it  all — do  it  well,  seeking  per¬ 
manent  position  requiring  resourceful¬ 
ness,  versatility,  writing  skill.  Box  2147, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


PARIS  STRINGER.  ex-New  York 
Times  staff,  top  agency,  network, 
weekly  experience,  seeks  additional 
client.  Box  2205,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

Quality  weekly  or  small  daily  editor’s 
slot  with  management  responsibility 
sought  by  writer-photographer  with 
solid  daily,  full  weekly  and  PR  execu¬ 
tive  experience.  Box  2194,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITING  CHALLENGE  wanted  on 
daily.  15  years  wire,  local.  Zones  3,  4, 
6.  Box  2193.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  seeks  new  challenge.  7 
years  experience  including  6  on  45,000 
PM.  Background  in  general  assignments 
with  emphasis  on  civil  rights,  prison 
and  other  social  problems,  politics. 
31,  family  man.  Box  2154,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


BOXED  IN  I  Feature  writer  "pro¬ 
moted”  to  film  critic  on  200,000  AM 
daily  seeking  more  varied  responsi¬ 
bilities  on  metro  anywhere,  MA  in 
Journalism.  Box  2201,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SPOT  wanted  by  J-Grad 
with  radio  reporting  exijerience.  Editing 
or  reporting,  any  Zone.  Box  2097, 
E/ditor  &  Publisher. 

RARE  MATCHED  SET 
Creative  couple  experienced  all  editorial 
aspects;  best  on  features,  layout, 
sports.  Computer-wise.  Missouri,  Penn 
State  '70  J-Grads.  Hire  either  or  buy 
the  best  in  bulk.  Robert,  Lois  Mont¬ 
gomery,  1952  Renton  Rd.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  16239.  (412)  793-0495. 


FILM  RE7VIEWE/R,  entertainment 
writer;  young,  4  years  experience  on 
dailies;  seeking  publication  which  cares 
about  films.  Box  2253,  ^itor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR — 24.  Seek  position  in 
college  or  university  community  afford¬ 
ing  more  opportunity  to  write  columns 
and  in-depth  features.  9  years  experi¬ 
ence,  including  5  as  sports  editor  in 
college  community  of  both  AM  and  PM 
papers.  Zones  1,  2,  3,  4.  Box  2123, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


VERSATILE,  dedicated  pro,  experi¬ 
enced  all  phases  newsroom,  seeks  re¬ 
sponsible  spot.  Saul  Freilich,  55  Cooper 
Ave.,  Wallingford,  Conn.  06492.  (203) 
269-0267. 


7-YEAR  VEfTEJRAN,  now  telegraph  ed¬ 
itor  for  major  West  Coast  metro,  seeks 
news  or  copy  desk  spot  with  medium 
to  large  dally  in  Zone  1,  2  or  6.  Elx- 
tensive  metro  copy  desk  experience. 
Box  2136,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


READY,  WILLING,  ABLE  to  bring 
talent  and  experience  to  newspaper 
sports  staff  or  university  sports  infor¬ 
mation  setup.  MSJ  grad  with  4  years 
reporting,  feature,  column,  desk  ex¬ 
perience  on  major  Zone  7  daily,  3  years 
experience  as  SID  at  Midwestern  uni¬ 
versity.  27,  single,  hard  worker  for 
whom  40-hour  week  is  breather.  Res¬ 
ume,  brochures,  clips  on  request.  Mike 
Kiser,  Box  26,  Clearwater,  Kan.  67026 
(316)  684-2280. 


EDITORIAL 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR  of  national  pub¬ 
lication.  8  years  major  market  copy 
editing,  layout,  reporter-re-writer,  city 
editor  experience  with  dailies,  wire 
service  and  tabloids.  Seek  return  to 
dailies.  Consider  most  areas  of  U.S.  and 
Canada.  Box  2192,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOKYO — Experienced  American  report¬ 
er/photographer,  Williams  College  de¬ 
gree  in  economics,  will  cover  Japan 
for  trade  or  other  publications.  Robert 
C.  Wood,  c/o  Kino  Kochi-san,  2-5-19 
Yanaka,  Taito-ku,  Tokyo,  Japan. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  27,  on  struggling 
daily  seeks  brighter  future  in  Wisconsin 
or  Minnesota.  Excellent  background, 
references.  Box  2239,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MONEY  ISN’T  THE  FIRST  REQUI¬ 
SITE:  A  first-class  reporter,  44,  with 
excellent  references,  some  desk  experi¬ 
ence,  now  magazine  staff  writer,  look¬ 
ing  for  newspaper  position  in  North¬ 
west  or  West.  Box  2238,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ENTERTAINMENT/FEATURE  writer, 
female,  25,  MS  Columbia,  2  years  ex¬ 
perience,  can  cover  TV,  film,  theater, 
books,  human  interest,  will  relocate, 
prefer  South,  East  Coast.  Box  2241, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


JOURNALISM  grad  with  MA  looking 
for  general  reporting  job  with  daily 
or  weekly.  Will  work  in  any  region. 
Box  2218.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRO,  52.  Done  it  all  over  20  years. 
News,  slot,  city  editor,  Sunday  editor, 
rim,  rewrite,  layout,  makeup.  Metros, 
mediums.  University  teacher.  Seek 
challenging  position.  Box  2219,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


REPORTER  looking  to  relocate.  College 
graduate,  male,  24.  Two  years  plus  ex¬ 
perience  with  medium  PM  daily.  Last 
6  months  as  manager  of  small  bureau. 
Stimulating  job  and  staff  more  import¬ 
ant  than  pay.  Medium  or  large  dailies 
only.  Box  2226,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITE3R  with  5  years  daily  newspaper 
experience  including  2  years  as  bureau 
chief  of  medium  size  paper  seeks  maga¬ 
zine  or  newspaper  feature  writing  job. 
BA  in  English.  Solid  writing,  editing, 
layout  experience.  Will  relocate.  Box 
2228,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR -PHOTOJOURNALIST,  with 
10  years  experience  in  writing  about 
Latin  America,  Africa  and  Asia  seeks 
to  relocate  in  Zone  8  or  in  a  major 
U.S.  city.  Won  major  national  awards 
for  writing,  photography  and  reporting 
from  overseas.  Experience  includes 
knowledge  and  skill  in  all  aspects  of 
magazine  production  and  printing.  Good 
business  and  executive  experience  and 
sense.  Seeking  a  position  on  major  daily 
or  Sunday  supplement  or  magazine. 
Box  2248,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


EDITORIAL 


YOUNG  ENVIRONMENTAL  REPORT¬ 
ER  wants  a  challenge.  Recent  grad. 
Campus  paper.  Any  Zone.  Box  22.36, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER,  28,  three  years  with 
30,000  daily.  Seek  sports  or  copy  desk 
position,  any  Zone.  Box  2229,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


YOUNG.  AGGRESSIVE  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  small  monthly  city-oriented 
magazine  seeks  editorial  position  at 
magazine  or  newspaper.  E'xperienced  in 
all  facets  of  magazine  publication.  Box 
2246,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELAISCE 


FTIEELANCE  writer/photographer  30 
years  old.  wants  additional  assignments. 
Heavy  trade  experience  and  newspaper 
background.  Travel  regularly.  Write 
Box  2231,  Editor  &  Publisher,  or  call 
(312)  471-5248. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


PHOTOGRAPHER,  Head  of  Depart¬ 
ment,  seeks  photo-oriented  newspaper. 
BS  in  Photography.  4  years  experience 
in  all  phases  including  color  and  color 
separations.  Zones  5  and  7  preferred. 
Box  2143,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  BUT  EXPERIENCED  photo¬ 
journalist  seeks  work  with  medium 
sized  photo-oriented  daily.  Jeff  Bishop, 
1050  Homeland,  Rocky  River,  Ohio 
44116.  (216)  331-9374. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  available  immedi¬ 
ately,  10  years  experience,  desires  po¬ 
sition  on  photo-oriented  daily.  Strong 
on  features,  sports,  spot  news.  Any 
Area.  Jo.  L.  Keener,  642  S.W.  36th 
#203,  Wyoming,  Mich.  49509. 

PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER— Composing 
Room  Superintendent.  Hot  metal  or 
cold  type.  Know  all  phases  of  operation 
and  conversion.  Union  law.  Will  relo¬ 
cate.  Resume  on  request.  Available 
immediately.  Box  2170,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


8  YEARS  EXPERIE:NCB  in  industrial/ 
consumer,  internal/external,  institu¬ 
tional,  political,  radio-TV  PR.  Looking 
for  opportunity,  incentive.  Box  2217, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


PR  DIRECTOR,  top  corporate  experi¬ 
ence,  excellent  writer  and  administra- 
ertor,  best  references,  available  for  sim¬ 
ilar  or  agency  position.  Salary  require¬ 
ments:  S20,000-|-.  Box  2212,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 
Press  conferences 


President  Ford  answered  one  of  the 
questions  about  how  he  would  handle  his 
press  conferences  in  his  first  attempt  last 
week.  The  answer  was  “very  well.” 

The  second  question  about  frequency  is 
yet  to  be  answered  although  his  press 
secretary  has  expressed  hope  the  Pres¬ 
ident  would  hold  Q-and-A  sessions  “every 
couple  of  weeks”  probably  w’ith  different 
formats  and  in  different  offices.  It  was 
speculated  he  might  hold  unannounced 
sessions  in  the  Oval  Office  with  the  White 
House  press  corps,  and  the  possibility  of 
his  dropping  into  the  press  quarters  for 
impromptu  meetings  was  not  ruled  out. 

The  magnitude  of  the  crowd  at  the 
press  conference  continues  to  present  a 
problem  as  it  has  done  since  they  became 
televised.  According  to  E&P’s  story,  there 
were  275  newspersons  in  a  room  with  174 
chairs.  The  “regulars”  had  their  seats 
down  front  and  it  was  they  who  were 
recognized  mostly  by  the  President  for 
questions.  With  27  questions  packed  into 
one  half  hour  the  chances  for  a  standee, 
or  others  in  the  back  of  the  room,  to  ask  a 
question  were  remote.  Most  of  them  didn’t 
try. 

David  Broder,  Washington  Post  colum¬ 
nist,  discussed  this  problem  before  Ford 
held  his  press  conference.  “We  could  do 
our  part  to  revive  the  presidential  press 
conference  by  keeping  it  down  to  manage¬ 
able  size.  The  wire  services,  broadcasting 
networks  and  the  major  new'spapers  and 
magazines  have  perhaps  30  to  40  people 
assigned  full-time  to  the  White  House,” 
he  wrote. 

“If  those  three  dozen  White  House  reg¬ 
ulars  are  not  competent  to  ask  President 
Ford  95%  of  the  pertinent  questions  each 
week,  they  ought  to  be  replaced.  If  they 
are  competent — as  they  surely  are — then 
the  other  200  of  us  ought  to  stay  out  of 
their  way,  and  not  go  jamming  into  the 
East  Room  for  the  presidential  press  con¬ 
ference. 

“You  can’t  have  a  sensible  dialogue  be¬ 
tween  a  President  and  200  jumping  jacks, 
eager  for  television  exposure.  You  can 
have  one  between  him  and  the  White 
House  regulars.” 

Suggestions  for  arbitrarily  limiting  the 
size  of  these  press  conferences  are  not 
new.  We  doubt  that  either  the  White 
House  or  the  press  corps  will  go  for  it. 
These  conferences  are  strictly  an  Ameri¬ 
can  phenomenon  not  seen  any  where  else 
in  the  world  and  every  Washington  re¬ 
porter  feels  he  or  she  should  have  the 
right  to  attend  and  ask  a  question,  if  pos¬ 
sible.  Who  is  to  decide  otherwise? 

Last  week’s  conference,  being  President 
Ford’s  first  while  in  office,  undoubtedly 
attracted  a  large  share  of  newsmen  who 
wanted  to  witness  the  momentous  occa¬ 
sion.  Some  of  them  probably  wrote  some¬ 
thing  about  it.  Some  of  them  didn’t. 

We  have  the  feeling  that  if  President 
Ford  holds  conferences  with  the  press  on 
a  regular  basis — every  other  week,  or 
even  more  frequently — ^the  novelty  will 
wear  off  for  those  who  carry  “Visitor 


News  Media”  passes,  the  regulars  will 
carry  the  ball  as  they  always  have,  and 
the  problem  will  solve  itself. 

In  the  recent  past,  presidential  press 
conferences  have  been  so  infrequent  that 
when  it  was  announced  one  would  be  held 
dozens  of  reporters  went  to  see  “what’s 
up.”  If  frequency  becomes  routine,  the 
number  of  curious  observers  will  drop  to  a 
minimum. 

Columnist  Broder  had  another  sugges¬ 
tion  about  the  wisdom  of  giving  the  Pres¬ 
ident  some  privacy.  He  quoted  a  speech  a 
year  ago  by  Governor  Daniel  J.  Evans  of 
Washington  who  said  the  “modem  day 
tragedy  of  the  President  is  that  he  is 
quite  literally  the  Prisoner  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  Avenue  .  .  .  who  moves  inside  of  a 
phalanx  of  reporters,  photographers  and 
security  men  from  one  presidential  com¬ 
pound  to  another,  never  touching  down  in 
Main  Street  America.” 

Broder  suggested  three  things  the  press 
corps  could  do  “to  help  President  Ford 
stay  sane,  and  to  help  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  get  the  presidency  back  into  sensible 
perspective :  ” 

“We  could  spare  the  Ford  family  the 
massive  publicity  that  has  made  their  pre¬ 
decessors  a  version  of  American  royalty. 
They’re  fine  people,  and  anything  but 
dull,  but  the  fact  that  he  has  become 
President  doesn’t  entitle  us  to  be  told  ev¬ 
ery  intimate  detail  of  how  they  live  their 
lives.  And  knowing  that  detail  won’t  help 
us  one  bit  evaluate  his  work  as  President. 
So  why  not  let  them  enjoy  that  healthy 
family  life  in  the  degree  of  privacy  nor¬ 
mal  people  require? 

“We  could  recognize  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  public  and  private  roles  of  the 
President  himself.  He  seems  quite  willing 
to  grant  us  access  to  his  work  as  Chief 
Executive,  and  w’e  should  push  hard  for 
press  conferences  with  him  and  interviews 
with  his  aides — force  him  to  keep  his 
word  about  running  an  open  administra¬ 
tion. 

“But,  also,  let  the  man  have  his  golf 
game,  or  his  skiing  vacation,  or  a  dinner 
out  with  friends,  with  a  degree  of  priva¬ 
cy.  Why  not  strike  a  bargain  that  in  re¬ 


turn  for  a  weekly  press  conference,  the 
President  be  granted  the  privilege  of 
going  abroad  in  the  land  with  relative 
freedom  and  flexibility. 

“Sure,  some  reporters  must  be  present 
in  case  of  sudden  development  or  untold 
incident.  But  it  doesn’t  require  60  of  the 
best  journalists  in  America  to  stand  on 
the  slopes  at  Vail  when  Ford  goes  skiing 
in  order  to  keep  the  American  people  in¬ 
formed  about  the  work  of  the  President.” 

Here  again  we  doubt  there  will  be  any 
pact,  formal  or  informal,  in  the  press 
corps  to  give  the  President  and  his  family 
some  privacy.  Simply  because  every  mem¬ 
ber  is  accompanied  by  security  agents  real 
privacy,  as  the  ordinary  citizen  knows  it, 
is  impossible.  There  will  always  be  some 
editor  or  reporter  who  is  looking  for  a 
“fresh  angle.”  And  who  is  going  to  deny 
them  that? 

But,  if  the  President  and  his  family 
continue  the  same  openness  and  frankness 
with  the  press  that  has  marked  their  first 
three  weeks  in  the  White  House,  the  nov¬ 
elty  of  the  situation  will  wear  off  and 
members  of  the  family  may  find  they  are 
no  longer  front  page  news,  except  in  un¬ 
usual  circumstances. 

We  can’t  ever  visualize  the  time  when  a 
President  of  the  United  States  will  not  be 
followed  by  a  few  reporters,  at  least,  ex¬ 
cept  when  he  covertly  arranges  it  other¬ 
wise. 


The  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  reported  August  26  that  all 
rooms  in  the  Broadmoor  hotel  in  Colorado 
Springs  were  filled  for  the  convention  to 
be  held  September  15-18.  Reservations  had 
been  made  for  approximately  650  people. 
August  15  was  the  deadline  for  room  re¬ 
servations,  SNPA  said. 

• 


Thomson  Newspapers  Inc.  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Key  West  (Fla.)  Citizen  (Ex¬ 
cept  Saturday)  from  Charles  H.  Morris, 
president,  Morris  Newspaper  Corp., 
Savannah,  Ga.  The  Citizen  becomes  the 
first  Thomson-owned  daily  in  Florida  and 
the  48th  daily  in  the  group. 


Ask  the  Best  Broker  First! 


WASHINGTON  DC  1  730  K  Street  N  W 
20006(202)393  3456 
CHICAGO  1429  Tribune  Tower,  6061 1 
(312)  337  2754 


DALLAS  151  1  Bryan  Street.  75201 
(214) 748  0345 

SAN  FRANCISCO  1 1  1  Sutter  Street,  94104 
(415)  392  5671 


Brokers  of  Radio,  TV,  Newspaper  and  CATV  Properties 


SNPA  booked  full 


Thomson  in  Florida 
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The  real 

The  disparity  is  shocking;  our  high¬ 
ways  are  lined  with  quick-snack 
delights,  our  supermarkets  are  lined 
with  nutritious  gourmet  foods,  yet 
the  faces  of  millions  are  lined  with 
hunger  and  despair. 


There  are  questions  that  must  be 
faced.  The  population  of  the  world 
will  increase  by  3V2  billion  people  by 
the  year  2000— can  we  possibly 
feed  them?  Is  there  a  universal 
nutritious  food?  Can  we  farm  the 


sea?  Are  people  willing  to  eat  foods 
foreign  to  them  in  order  to  survive? 
Are  there  ways  to  ship  and  store 
and  distribute  food  to  cut  down  on 
spoilage?  Will  it  ever  be  possible  to 
support  a  constantly  expanding 


worldwide  population?  Will  our 
world  leaders  solve  these  problems 
in  time? 

Disturbing  questions;  but  the  wrong 
answers,  or  no  answers  at  all  are 
even  worse. 


artist:  m.  c.  escher  escher  foundation  haags  gemeentemuseum  the  hague 


The  ideal 

Enough, 

AtlanticRichfieldCompany  O 


Donike 
...from 
one  side 
of  die 
world  to 
the  other 


His  headquarters  is  Beirut,  but  it  is  the  nature 
of  the  job  that  takes  him  to  where  the  action  is. 

Don  Tate  is  Scripps-Howard’s  roving  cor¬ 
respondent.  The  greater  part  of  the  last  60 
days  he’s  been  in  Athens  covering  the  Greeks’ 
attempts  to  restore  democracy  and  resolve 
the  thorny  Cyprus  issue  in  the  wake  of  the 
military  junta’s  collapse.  Where  next?  Only 
the  break  of  major  news  will  tell. 

Tate,  43,  came  by  his  latest  assignment 
naturally.  He  spent  six  years  covering  Vietnam. 
For  that  coverage,  in  1968,  he  won  the  Ernie 
Pyle  Memorial  Award  for  outstanding  human 
interest  reporting.  With  the  end  of  U.S.  par¬ 
ticipation  militarily  there,  he  shifted  his  base 
to  the  other  side  of  the  world,  the  Middle 
East,  arriving  in  time  to  cover  last 


October’s  Arab-lsraeli  war. 

Newsmen  with  the  expertise  of  a  Don  Tate 
are  more  important  today  than  ever,  partic¬ 
ularly  with  hot  wars  cooling  to  what  passes  for 
peace.  They  bring  a  rare  ability  to  reduce  com¬ 
plex  political  and  economic  developments 
into  everyday,  easy-to-understand  terms.  In 
Tate’s  case,  it  is  a  skill  honed  during  his  long 
service  in  interpreting  the  vagaries  of 
Indochinese  affairs. 

Tate  is  still  the  sports  buff  that  he  was  as  an 
honors  graduate  from  Memphis  State  Univer¬ 
sity.  But  what  he  plays  best  today  is  his  type¬ 
writer— from  which  readers  have  learned  to 
look  for  colorful,  informative  stories  and  com¬ 
mentaries  that  carry  the  byline:  By  Don  Tate, 
Scripps-Howard  Staff  Writer. 
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